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THE CATHOLIC CHILD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


HE work to which every minister of Christ is commis- 
sioned, from the young levite just ordained to the great 
White Shepherd of the Church Catholic, Bishop, Priest and 
Pope, ‘“‘ Until the consummation of the world”, has been and 
ever will be the same, the salvation of souls. ‘Go forth and 
teach all nations.” ‘‘ Behold I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world.” Upon each minister of 
Christ rests in varying degree the sacred duty of fulfilling the 
divine command. This is the sole reason of his position in the 
hierarchy, this the criterion by which he will be judged here 
and hereafter. ‘Let a man so account of us as of the ministers 
of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God.” 

With Christ’s commission “ To teach all nations” ever before 
us, its universality clearly in mind, the object of this article is 
to ask what are we going to do about the Catholic child in the 
public school. Religious education is not the peculiar pre- 
rogative of the parish school child, but is the baptismal right 
of the Catholic child in the public school, just as in another 
sense salvation was not limited to the Jew but extended to the 
Gentile as well. 

Some facts and findings of one who has had seven years of 
experience with the Catholic child of the public school will be 
given and the question, ‘“ What are we going to do about it?” 
will be repeated, thus leaving the reader free to realize the 
problem rather than accept any solution which the writer may 
presume to offer. 
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Immediately I localize the situation, restricting it to Holy 
Name Parish, Cleveland, although I believe that parish is 
typical of most of our city parishes throughout the country, 
particularly in industrial centers. 

Holy Name Parish is located in a district where there is a 
large Polish population with a considerable number of Bohemi- 
ans, Italians, Slovenians, Slovaks, Croatians, Hungarians, and 
United Greeks. Their respective number is in the order in 
which they are mentioned, beginning with the Poles. To be 
exact, there are within the parish lines of Holy Name four 
Polish parishes, two Bohemian parishes, one Slovenian. Con- 
tiguous to the lines of Holy Name, one Slovak, two Polish, and 
three English-speaking parishes. 

It is not by choice I make these national or racial distinc- 
tions. They were made years ago, and I am merely describ- 
ing a situation. Granting all the good that lingual parishes 
have accomplished, particularly in holding the immigrant to 
the faith of his fathers, at the same time they have been the 
occasion of lamentable losses, especially in the second and the 
third generation. As one looks at it now, would it not have 
been better to have established canonical English-speaking 
parishes with facilities for newcomers to be ministered to in 
their own language, only until they had learned the language 
of America? The Code of Canon Law would lead one to infer 
this.» Indeed as long as we are in America, and intend to 
remain in America, it is but reasonable to say that there should 
be no racial distinction, proud though we be of the racial blood 
which flows in our veins. We are Americans either by birth 
or by the right of citizenship, unhyphenated by a Polish, Ger- 
man, Irish, Italian, or any other qualifier. We are Catholics 
too, who belong to the Church of all nations, but to a Church 
which is the national Church of none. With this apology for 
describing the Holy Name district according to national 
phraseology, I continue the outline. 

Each of the above-mentioned parishes, with exception of 
one, and that is a new parish just founded, has its parish school. 
Every school is crowded to capacity, and one school, St. 


1Canon 216, §4: “Non possunt sine speciali apostolico indulto constitui 
paroeciae pro diversitate sermonis seu nationis fidelium in eadem civitate vel 
territorio degentium .. . ; ad constitutas autem quod attinet, nihil innovan- 
dum, inconsulta Apostolica Sede.” 
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Stanislaus, has over three thousand (3,000) pupils in the 
elementary grades. How these schools were built, together 
with churches, rectories, and residences for the Sisters, was 
actually a miracle. Untold sacrifice on the part of a sincere 
Catholic people, the zeal of a devoted clergy, the codperation 
of generous sisterhoods, all contributed to this result. And 
when I note the zeal of the priests of these parishes, I pay 
no empty compliment. I but state the simple truth, and my 
knowledge is not based on mere neighborly observation, but 
upon twelve years of experience with them in an official 
capacity. 

Yet in this most favorable environment, with thirteen parish 
schools, with everything that was humanly possible provided 
for the education of the child under Catholic auspices, seven- 
teen hundred and forty-four (1,744) Catholic children in 
public schools have made their First Holy Communion, in the 
public school class at Holy Name since 1922. These are the 
figures : 


These figures are significant in themselves. They are still 
more significant when one realizes that the children who made 
their First Holy Communion were the children of “no man’s 
land”’—that is, they were affiliated with no parish of any kind. 
Indeed it is almost too obvious to draw the conclusion that 
exactly here among the Catholic children in the public schools 
one finds the source of a considerable leakage in the Church, as 
well as a vast home-missionary field of labor. 

How was it brought about that these children made their 
First Holy Communion at Holy Name. Only God can answer 
that. It was His blessing, pure and simple. He Himself, 
through the avenues of His grace, went out into the highways 
and byways and brought them in. Under God the success 
attained was due to the devoted labors of the Mother Seton 
Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, who teach in the parish school 
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of Holy Name parish. They are in charge of the public-school 
classes which begin the first of February and continue until the 
middle of May. These classes assemble every day at four 
o’clock, except Saturday and Sunday. All classes are graded 
according to the public school system, which means with the 
ordinary number taking instructions, at least ten teachers and 
ten rooms in operation. 

Before I enter into detail with regard to the manner in 
which these children are recruited, and before I describe the 
system under which they are instructed, permit me to answer 
a very natural question, namely, why the Sisters do this work? 
They labor and labor most strenuously every moment of the 
day from the opening of school in the morning at eight-thirty 
o’clock until after three o’clock in the afternoon. Why then 
place this additional burden on them of teaching again at four 
o’clock, for a period of forty-five minutes or more? Why 
should not the priests of the parish take care of these instruc- 
tions? Let me answer this question, first in a general and then 
in a particular way. 

The Sisters teach these public school children for the same 
reason that they teach the parish school children. They are 
trained teachers, and they know how to teach the children. 
A priest may assist, but unfortunately most of us are untrained, 
and if we be frank and honest with ourselves—in great part 
incompetent. We might possibly teach theology or instruct 
adults, but most of us cannot teach catechism to children. The 
Sisters will be there every day at four o’clock, and alas we 
priests, be it said to our chagrin, in all probability would not 
be there every day at four o’clock, either owing to legitimate 
parish business or unforeseen social obligations, with the result 
that in the mind of the children the instruction class seems not 
so important after all. 

To me the most potent reason of all why Sisters should be 
in charge is that, under the gentle, kindly hand of another 
Mary, the house at Nazareth becomes a reality to the poor 
starved soul of a public school child. 

Moreover I am sure the Sisters at Holy Name do not con- 
sider this public school class a burden. All are willing and 
eager for the work. It is not a question of those who are 
actually teaching, but of an entire community of twenty-six 
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Sisters, and for that matter of every Sister who has been at 
Holy Name in the last seven years. Many of the Sisters who 
have been transferred from Holy Name are now doing on 
their own initiative the same catechetical work in other dio- 
ceses, or eagerly seeking an opportunity to doso. After their 
hours in the parish school room they must be tired, though they 
never will acknowledge it, and yet they frankly tell me that 
after forty-five minutes or an hour with the public school class 
they are not only spiritually but physically refreshed. It 
would seem that they realize that they are in direct touch with 
souls. Like a gardener who cherishes a plant, they see a soul, 
born with water and the Holy Ghost, endowed with the 
spiritual graces attendant thereon, grow and ripen into a real 
child of God. The evolution of a public school child under 
the gentle care of a Sister, even after two weeks’ time, is still 
to me a marvel and a miracle which can only be explained by 
God Himself. 

Perhaps a Sister’s spiritual reaction in this labor of love 
will be more clear if I recall a memory of years ago. It was 
at a Catholic educational convention, and a Christian Brother 
was pleading for more adequate permission to teach catechism. 
In the vehemence of his feeling and in the intensity of his 
desire he exclaimed: ‘‘ We do not become Brothers or Sisters 
merely to teach the three R’s, reading, writing and arithmetic 
—this sort of education is purely secular and can be obtained 
in the public school. What we desire to do is to teach cate- 
chism. We too want to go forth and spread the gospel to 
every creature.” Hence it is that the Sisters engaged in 
instructing public school children have their own spiritual 
reward, which is known only to them and God. 


I. THE SYSTEM BY WHICH CATHOLIC CHILDREN ATTENDING 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS ARE TRAINED FOR FIRST COMMUNION. 


Classes are held every day at four o’clock from first of 
February to the fifteenth of May. Daily instructions are 
necessary, I believe, if we would obtain the desired results. 
The children who attend the classes are recruited in various 
ways. 

1. Remote. As soon as one public school class is finished, 
the late-comers, and there are always those who come too late 
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to complete the instructions, are registered for the following 
year. They together with the other public school children 
who have made their First Communion attend the eight-thirty 
o’clock Mass each Sunday at Holy Name. This Mass is exclu- 
sively for public school children and their parents. Immedi- 
ately after this Mass the children go to class rooms assigned 
in two buildings, the Carroll building consisting of twelve 
rooms, and the Gallagher building also with twelve rooms, 
where a short instruction is given every Sunday, and the child- 
ren are registered. Under the direction of the Sisters, twenty- 
four teachers are engaged in this part of the work. Most of 
them are public school teachers, or girls employed in offices, or 
young men attending colleges or universities. God has blessed 
Holy Name with twenty-two vocations to the priesthood during 
the past seven years. Six of these priests said their First Mass 
in Holy Name church this year. Many of them had part in 
the training of the public school children. The eighty-thirty 
o’clock Mass and the assembly after it continue the year round, 
and do much in safeguarding the faith of the child after First 
Communion. 

2. Proximate. Apart from this remote preparation for the 
child who comes in late for the regular First Communion 
class, or who is found during the year, the proximate and inten- 
sive drive for enrollment in the annual First Communion class 
begins at Christmastide and continues throughout the month 
of January. The missionaries who search the highways and 
byways are for the most part the children themselves, from 
both parish and public school.. Truly here we find that “a 
little child shall lead them”. From pulpit and class room 
day after day, Sunday after Sunday, we insist: “ Do you know 
any child in your neighborhood, on your street, or in your 
school, who has been baptized a Catholic, or even if not bap- 
tized, has Catholic parents, and has not as yet made its First 
Communion? Bring that child to the eight-thirty o’clock Mass. 
—See to it personally that such children attend the eight-thirty 
Mass and are enrolled in the First Communion class. See to 
it personally that they begin their daily instructions on the 
first Monday of February at four o’clock”. The response is 
most generous. With righteous pride many tell the priest: 
“ This is the third one I have brought,” or “I found five. Come 
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and see them, Father.” It is true that adults secure recruits 
for the First Communion class also, or help the priest te find 
them, but by far the greater part of those who are enrolled are 
brought by the children. We shall see later how the children 
who enter the First Communion class continue this missionary 
work with regard to their parents. 

The result of this drive is that usually on the first Monday 
of February we have one hundred and fifty (150) to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five (175) who report for First Communion 
instructions. During the short month of February every day 
the question is put to those already assembled :“‘ Do you know 
anyone in your school, or in your class room who should be 
here?” This question is directed to the First Communicants 
themselves, with the result that in 1926 we had three hundred 
and nineteen (319) who finished these instructions and made 
their First Communion; in 1927, two hundred and fifty-six 
(256), and in 1928, two hundred and ninety-seven (297). 
In 1929, there were two hundred and seventy (270) under 
instruction, and two hundred and thirty-six (236) passed the 
final examination. 

Two weeks after the class is organized we get in touch with 
the various principals of the public schools represented in the 
class. These principals in the schools of which they are in 
charge number each year fifteen or more—fifteen in 1929. 
When this work was first organized, contact with the prin- 
cipals of the public school was established by a personal call 
on the part of the priest, who explained that the purpose of 
these instructions was not only to train Catholic children in 
the rudiments of their Faith, but to make of them better 
citizens, as religion goes hand in hand with patriotism and 
true love of country. Although many of the principals are 
not Catholics, they have ever given wholehearted codperation. 
They see that the children are dismissed promptly and in time 
to be at Holy Name at four o’clock, as some of these children 
come from a distance—a half hour or forty-five minutes walk. 
We in turn insist that the children while in school so conduct 
themselves that there may be no reason for keeping them after 
school. Latterly the personal call has been succeeded by a 
personal letter in which we give the names of the children from 
each public school, together with the grade in which they are 
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located, and we respectfully ask that they be dismissed not 
later than three-fifteen. 

The classes thus formed continue every day. New pupils 
constantly present themselves during the first five weeks of 
instructions and are assigned to regular classes. If they are 
slow in making up the matter they have missed, they are 
placed in a special class. From experience it has been learned 
that it is better to receive no one for the regular classes after 
the second week in March. Those who apply after that date 
are given private instructions. 

About a month before the children make their First Com- 
munion a movement is inaugurated through the children them- 
selves to have their parents come with them and receive Holy 
Communion on the morning of the child’s First Communion. 
This is the rule in Holy Name parish for both parish and 
public school children. No distinction of any kind is made 
between them. Owing to the numbers and limited seating 
capacity of the church, two Sundays must be designated for 
First Communion. The father and mother approach the altar 
rail with the First Communicant between them, or as often 
happens in the public school class, with two or three children. 
Last year a father had five of his sons and daughters with him. 
The child receives Holy Communion and then the father and 
mother. A letter is sent to the parents reminding them that 
just as on the day of their marriage they receive the Body and 
Blood of our Lord, so it would seem fitting that when the 
fruit of their marriage approaches the Sacred Table for the 
first time, they should accompany the child and receive 
with it. 

In reality it is the children themselves who finally persuade 
the father and mother to go with them. It is indeed a hard- 
hearted parent who can resist their earnest pleadings. Each 
day during the month a check is made on this phase of the 
work. One or another will say: “My daddy is coming—my 
mother is coming”; or on the contrary will tell you frankly 
that father or mother will not come. We then exhort them 
to renewed efforts and above all to prayer. It is true that 
sometimes the father or mother cannot come, either because of 
a mixed marriage or on account of a marriage which cannot be 
revalidated. In the former case we permit the father or 
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mother to walk up with their child, but when Holy Communion 
is distributed he or she puts a finger to their closed lips, indicat- 
ing to the priest that they are not to receive. Not a few con- 
verts have resulted from this practice, so impressed were they 
by the solemnity of the occasion. In the latter case a relative 
or a friend takes the place of the parents. 

Finally, during the last two weeks before the day set for 
First Communion, a careful count is made by each Sister in 
each room, of the parents who after all the pleading of their 
little ones still refuse to accompany the child, or at least are 
doubtful. These names are given to the priests of Holy Name 
parish, who are four in number. Each evening of these two 
weeks, after six-thirty each priest takes an assigned district and 
makes a personal call on the reluctant or doubtful parents. 
Experience has ‘aught us that we must go at this particular 
time of the day it we wish to find the parents at home, especially 
the father. Success as a rule crowns this final effort; so that 
on the First Communion morning most of the parents are 
with the children, or if not, a near relative takes their place. 

There is no confusion, thanks to the excellent training of the 
Sisters. Each child knows its place in the processional line, 
which is organized in the schoolyard. Father and mother 
walk on either side. Likewise each child knows its place in 
the church between its parents. Those seated on the side 
aisles of the church go first to Holy Communion; then those 
on the side middle aisles; lastly those in the middle aisles 
beginning with the rear pews, in each instance, thus forming 
a continuous procession up the middle aisle and down the 
side aisles. 

It is a most impressive sight, although some perhaps may 
sigh for the vision of the “ white-clad angels” going up alone. 
But the good accomplished by the parents going with their 
children silences any objection. Many are brought back to 
God and His Church, who up until the day of their child’s 
First Communion had been negligent and careless. This 
applies with due proportion to the parents both of the public 
and parish school children. In 1928—one hundred and forty- 
seven (147) who had not been to confession in from five to 
thirty-five years; some not since their marriage; others not 
since coming to America, received Holy Communion with their 
children. 
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In the afternoon of the Sunday on which the public school 
children make their First Communion (the second Sunday of 
May as a rule) all the children from both parish and public 
schools assemble for enrollment in the scapular, renewal of 
baptismal vows, and the crowning of the May Queen. On 
this occasion the younger children from the first to the sixth 
grade are enrolled in the Christ Child Society, whose members 
receive Holy Communion on the first Sunday of the month at 
the eight-thirty and nine-thirty Masses, which are designated 
respectively for public and parish school children. Boys in 
junior or senior high schools join the Holy Name Society, 
whose members receive Holy Communion on the second Sun- 
day of the month at the six-thirty Mass, Girls from these 
schools join the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, receiving Holy 
Communion on the third Sunday of the month at the eight- 
thirty Mass. On the afternoon of First Communion day all 
the children promise Jesus, in a most solemn manner, after 
fullest explanations have been given in advance: (1) to say 
their morning and evening prayers; (2) to attend the Sacrifice 
of the Mass every Sunday and holyday; (3) to receive Holy 
Communion every day if possible, or if that cannot be done, 
every Sunday, or at least once a month, with their respective 
societies. 

The fidelity of the public school children in keeping these 
promises is indeed remarkable. An average of from three 
hundred and fifty (350) to four hundred (400) public school 
children attend the eight-thirty Mass intended for them and 
many of them receive Holy Communion at this Mass. These 
figures are worthy of note if we consider frequent changes of 
residence, enrollment in other societies with their own Com- 
munion day and discouraging conditions in many homes. 
When parents and older children are indifferent to their Faith 
and Mass and the Sacraments, we may hardly refuse admira- 
tion to younger children who attend Mass regularly. Many 
such are found among the hundreds of public school children 
who assist at Mass and receive Holy Communion faithfully. 


II. 


These then are the methods and findings after seven years 
of experience with the Catholic child in the public schools in 
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the district where Holy Name parish is situated. They are 
given for what they are worth since they have their own face 
value. Although Holy Name district with its fifteen public 
school buildings within its limits, as well as thirteen parish 
schools, exclusive of Holy Name itself, is only one of the many 
parishes of Cleveland, it is typical of large cities and industrial 
centers. A survey made under Catholic auspices in Canton 
recently, showed that thirty-two per cent of ‘Catholic children 
of school age were in the parish schools, while sixty-eight 
per cent were in the public schools. In Akron, a still larger 
industrial center, the percentage was still higher—twenty- 
five per cent in the parish schools and seventy-five per cent in 
the public schools, according to figures collected by the Fed- 
erated Churches of Akron. Unfortunately in Cleveland exact 
figures are not obtainable, but we do know that two of the 
largest public schools in Cleveland, Murray Hill and Tremont, 
are almost totally Catholic, while every public school has a 
considerable proportion of Catholic children. It would be 
conservative to say that at least forty per cent of our Catholic 
children in Greater Cleveland are in public schools. These 
percentages refer only to the elementary grades—that is, from 
the first to the eighth inclusive. Were one to investigate 
secondary education, the figures I fear would be appalling. 
In this regard within the limits of Holy Name district, the 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Hagan, reported 
three years ago in his annual summary that two hundred 
graduates of the eighth grade in parish schools entered South 
High, and one hundred John Adams High, the two public 
senior high schools in the district. Were we to venture further 
afield and take a survey of the entire United States, I wonder 
what we would find. The Catholic Directory for 1930 reports 
a Catholic population of 20,203,702, 2,248,571 children in 
7,225 parish schools. These figures, I believe, speak for them- 
selves, if we consider that, based upon our Catholic popula- 
tion of twenty million, the recognized system of computing 
the number of school children from population would give us 
five million to six million children of school age. Where are 
the three million, if not in public schools? 
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Granted that there are two million to three million Catholic 
children in the public schools, we have almost two million and 
a quarter in our parish schools. We have done well for these. 
What about the former? What about the other half who are 
in public schools? They too are Christ’s children, with the 
same right to a Catholic education as those who are privileged 
to attend the parish schools. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
under existing conditions, accentuating in particular our pres- 
ent mode of financing Catholic education, two million or 
three million Catholic children are being deprived of religious 
training, and will continue to be deprived of it, simply because 
we have not the schools in which to accommodate them, should 


they care to come, and under human reckoning we never shall 


have these schools. First from a material point of view, even 
the Rockefeller Foundation, or several foundations of the kind, 
could not supply sufficient funds to build, equip and maintain 
enough buildings to house the pupils. Secondly, even if by 
any possibility, we Catholics could erect the buildings, where 
would we find the Sisters to teach them? Every community 
in the land is hard pressed to supply enough Sisters even for 
the parish schools now existing. 

The second query, however, is not as difficult as the first, for 
if we could erect the schools we could still have the Sisters in 
charge directing the work, while we could hire additional lay 
teachers, as most of usdo. Again I ask, what are we going to 
do about it? 

Hundreds of thousands of our Catholic children are not in 


parish schools and never will be under the present system of 


building and maintaining schools at our own expense. Many 
of these thousands of Catholic children are lost to the Faith 
year by year. Nearly eighteen hundred of these children in 
Holy Name district alone, would in all probability never have 
known God, and would not “have broken bread with Him”, 
had they not attended the public school instruction classes. 
Even if these children are in public schools they have an 
inalienable right to their heritage of the true Faith. We who 
are divinely commissioned to teach the Gospel to every creature 
must find a means whereby these children and their parents 
may be instructed. 
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Until we can adequately provide for our Catholic children, 
those who are now in public schools should be taught with the 
same care as those in parish schools, to know God, to love Him 
and serve Him. Otherwise we who have been commissioned 
to teach the Gospel to every creature are remiss in a most 
obvious duty. At the same time parents who have been care- 
less in the practice of their religion can be brought back to 
the Church through the children. Exact figures in this respect 
for the current year in Holy Name are as follows: 28 April, 
when the parish school class made its First Communion, 
twenty-three fathers and mothers who had not been to the 
sacraments in from three to eleven and one-half years received 
Holy Communion with the little ones. One week later, 5 
May, one hundred and sixty-seven fathers and mothers of 
public school children, who had wandered afar from three to 
twenty-eight years, most of them from ten to fifteen years, 
again recognized Jesus in “the breaking of bread”. The 
number of fathers and mothers who received Holy Communion 
with their children after an absence of from three to eleven 
and one-half years in the parish school class is not unworthy 
of note, for Holy Name spiritually is a normal parish, averag- 
ing as it does ten thousand Holy Communions every month. 
What has been done in Holy Name parish during the last 
seven years can be done in every large city and industrial 
center of the United States. Nay more, not only can this be 
done, but it should be done if Christ’s kingdom on earth and 
in Heaven is to be peopled with the children of men. 


Cleveland, Ohio. W. A. SCULLEN. 


WHO INTRODUCED THE FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION INTO 
THE UNITED STATES? 


r the January number 1919 of THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 

an article appeared, claiming for the Venerable Bishop 
Neumann, C.SS.R., fourth Bishop of Philadelphia, the honor 
of having introduced the Forty Hours’ Devotion into the 
United States. The article was written to offset a statement in 
a book which had just appeared, The Externals of the Catholic 
Church, by the Rev. John F. Sullivan, (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
N. Y., 1919), saying that “the devotion (Forty Hours) was not 
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introduced into the United States until about 1854, probably 
by Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore,” (p. 263). 

In November, 1929, another book appeared, or rather a 
new edition—Father Bertrand Conway’s Question Box, which, 
from a modest “ Box’, has expanded into a veritable store- 
house of most useful and interesting information. It is but 
natural and human that in a work of such extensiveness of 
matter, some little slip may occur, all the more excusable 
because of the vast field of subjects covered. Under the head- 
ing, “Forty Hours’ Devotion” (p. 263), the author says: “It 
was introduced into the United States by Archbishop Kenrick 
of St. Louis in 1854.” In the Bibliography we are referred 
to “McKee, The Forty Hours; Thurston; Lent and Holy 
Week, Catholic Encyclopedia VI, pp. 151-153”.— Father 
McKee of the London Oratory wrote an introduction to a 
“Penny Pamphlet” containing the three Masses and the 
Litanies of the Forty Hours, and makes no reference to the 
American diocese of St. Louis, nor to Archbishop Kenrick. 
Neither does Father Thurston. Nor is mention made of them 
in the reference to the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol VI, pp. 151- 
153. Nor is there in the same Encyclopedia under the articles 
“Peter Richard Kenrick” or “Saint Louis” any mention 
made of the Forty Hours or of its introduction. But in Vol. 
II, p. 233, under the title “ Baltimore—(e) Francis Patrick 
Kenrick,” he read: ‘The Forty Hours’ Devotion was estab- 
lished in the diocese (1853) .’”—As there were two Archbishops 
Kenrick, and contemporaries, it is easy to see how Peter 
Richard of St. Louis may have been confused with his older 
brother Francis Patrick of Baltimore. 

As to the claim of prior introduction between Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore and the Ven. Bishop John 
N. Neumann, C.SS.R., of Philadelphia, the following letter of 
a recognized historian, who was most painstaking in his 
researches concerning particular points of Catholic history, is 
quite illuminating: 


Wuo INTRODUCED THE Forty Hours’ DEVOTION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES? 


Editor, Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia: 
It was Archbishop Kenrick who in 1853 introduced the Forty 


Hours’ Devotion into the United States. — Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VIII, page 618. 
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Bishop Neumann was the first American Bishop to introduce 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion into his diocese in 1853.— Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. X, page 774. 

Which of these two conflicting statements is correct? At the 
Synod of the clergy of the Philadelphia diocese held April 20-21, 
in 1853, Bishop Neumann presented the subject of introducing the 
devotion. It was approved. On May 26th the first exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament took place in St. Philip’s. The Bishop was 
present the three days. The Catholic Herald published the list of 
appointments of churches where the devotion would be celebrated 
during the year. That method has continued since. On July 24, 
1854, Pius IX granted the Diocese of Philadelphia all the in- 
dulgences attached to the devotion. 

Archbishop Kenrick did not introduce the devotion into the Diocese 
of Baltimore until 1858. On January 30, 1858, the pastors of 
the Diocese were requested to report to the Vicar General, when 
they would be prepared to have the devotion in their churches. On 
February 8, 1858, the Archbishop issued a pastoral letter, saying: 
“We feel happy in introducing the devotion into the diocese.” 

So the Venerable Bishop Neumann was the first American Bishop 
to introduce the devotion into the United States. Philadelphia has 
been the fruitful source of most of the ‘‘ good and perfect gifts” 
of God, which are manifested in the Church throughout our country. 

MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


(American Catholic Historical Researches, Vol. XX1X, Jan., 1912, 
page 41.) 


But we shall let the Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick himself 
speak. In his funeral oration of Bishop Neumann, g January, 
1860, he says: “‘ The introduction of the devotion of the Forty 
Hours in honor of the Divine Eucharist enlivened the faith 
and excited the piety of his flock, while it stimulated other 
prelates to encourage the same pious exercises.” 

If Archbishop Kenrick had “introduced” the devotion prior 
to Neumann into his own diocese, how are we to understand 
the above words? 

Finally, the “ Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s 
Directory” for 1855 (Fielding Lucas Jr., Baltimore, p. 188), 
mentions in a summary the confraternities and principal devo- 
tions in each diocese. Here we find—prefaced by the remark, 
p. 178: “This report was received from the Rt. Rev. Bishop” 
——the following announcement for Philadelphia: “The Forty 
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Hours’ Devotion is practised in all the churches of the diocese, 
with great advantage to the faithful.” 

There is no such entry for Baltimore, nor for any other 
diocese. 

After the article in question appeared in this REVIEW 
(1919), exception was taken in the March number, p. 315, to 
Bishop Neumann’s claim by a correspondent—“ S. T. Indian- 
apolis”, who says: “‘ May I submit that the same devotion was 
introduced and has been in regular practice since 1843, in the 
Convent of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. The Sisters’ 
chapel served at the time also as the regular parish church of 
the district. In the diary of that noble pioneer of religious 
activity, Mother Theodore Guérin, who came to America in 
1840, the fact is recorded that by order of Bishop Celestine de 
la Hailandiére of Vincennes, the ‘Quarant’ Ore was to be 
celebrated in 1843, and the same for every succeeding year by 
order of Monseigneur ”’. 

Later there appeared in America (25 February, 1922, p. 
439) an article on Ven. Bishop Neumann entitled ‘The New 
Glory of the American Hierarchy ”’, which likewise claimed 
for Bishop Neumann the distinction of having introduced the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion into the United States in 1853. 

Thereupon in America (22 April, 1922, p. 12) the same 
exception was taken to the claim by “ L. D. West, Vincennes,” 
saying, “that distinction belongs to the diocese of Vincennes” 
and quoting again the reference in this REvIEw March, 1919, 
to St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 

Our article in the REVIEW of January, 1919, made it clear, 
we thought,—and we happen to know that such was also the 
mind of the Rev. E. M. Weigel, C.SS.R., who wrote the article 
in America—that Bishop Neumann was the first to introduce 
publicly and officially for his diocese, “the devotion of the 
Forty Hours’ to be held by all churches in turn,” as Shea says 
in his History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
(N. Y., 1892, Vol. IV, p. 398), this being directed in the 
diocesan synod held 20 and 21 April, 1853. 

We quote also another Church historian, the Right Rev. 
Mgr. Joseph L. J. Kirlin.—Catholicity in Philadelphia: (John 
Jos. McVey, Philadelphia, 1909, p. 359): “In the year 1853 
the Devotion of the Forty Hours’ Public Adoration of the 
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Blessed Sacrament was introduced into the United States, and 
/ Bishop Neumann introduced the devotion into Phila- 
delphia, the first church in which it was held being St. Philip 
Neri’s. He then arranged that during the year each Sunday 
would find this devotion being held in some church in the 
Diocese, and his published order shows the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion to be held in St. Malachy’s Church, 1 January, 1854, 
and ends with St. John’s Church, Honesdale, 31 December, 
1854.” 

The veteran Redemptorist missionary, the Rev. Joseph 
Wissel, C.SS.R., labored for over half a century in all parts of 
the United States, giving not only missions and retreats, but 
also Forty Hours, and surely during all these years he “ had his 
ear to the ground” in reference to the introduction of this 
salutary devotion. He was ordained by Bishop Neumann on 
26 March, 1853,—one month before the introduction of the 
Forty Hours was decreed by Neumann in the diocesan synod. 
Moreover Father Wissel was officially appointed by Rome to 
prepare the case of Neumann for the process of “ Beatifica- 
tion”’, to which we shall come back later. 

Now about a year before he died “in harness” in 1912 at 
the age of 82, he wrote the article on Neumann in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and does not hesitate to say: “ He was the first 
American Bishop to introduce the Forty Hours’ Devotion into 
his diocese in 1853” (Catholic Encyclopedia Vol. X, p. 774). 
And Clarke (Lives of the Deceased Bishops in the U.S., N. Y. 
1872, Chapt. “Neumann”, p. 455) adds, he “ was thus instru- 
mental in its being adopted in other dioceses ”’. 

The claim for the introduction as public and official was so 
understood by all the priests who either spoke or wrote to us 
approvingly after our article appeared,—one, the Reverend 
Editor of The Liguorian, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, adding: 
“The exception made in the March number of the Ecc.est- 
ASTICAL REVIEW (in favor of Vincennes) doesn’t seem to be the 
point at all, since that was a very private case of Forty Hours.” 

The article in America referred to above, by the Rev. E. M. 
Weigel, C.SS.R., was written after the Decree on the “ Heroic 
Virtues” of the Ven. Servant of God, John Nepomucene Neu- 
mann, Bishop of Philadelphia, had been read before His Holi- 
ness, Benedict XV, on the third Sunday of Advent, 11 
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December, 1927. In the address following the reading of the 
decree, His Holiness said among other things: “ We feel con- 
strained to record the still greater number of missions preached 
by him, of Sacraments administered, of his pastoral visits, of 
new practices of devotion introduced by him, especially the 
excellent devotion of the Forty Hours which before his time 
was unknown in the U. S. but was established by him in many 
churches.” (Osservatore Romano, 12 December, 1921.) 

To come back to Vincennes. If there is merely a question 
of priority in celebrating the Forty Hours in some single place, 
we might point out that four years before the celebration was 
started at Vincennes, the Redemptorist Fathers Joseph Prost 
and Francis X. Tschenhens conducted the devotion at St. 
Alphonsus’s Church, Norwalk (Peru), Ohio. The Memoirs 
of Father Tschenhens (original manuscript in the archives, 
Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N.Y.) says: “During Carnival 
time 1839, we—Fathers Prost and Tschenhens—held the Forty 
Hours at Norwalk, with exposition and sermon in the morning 
and afternoon.” (Annales Provinciae Americanae, C.SS.R., 
Supplem., Pars I, p. 271.) 

Similarly it may be not at all improbable that in some other 
diocese the Forty Hours may have been held in some convent 
or individual church. But even if the devotion had been 
thus held successively for years, albeit by order of some Mon- 
seigneur, no one could call it an official or public introduction 
into a diocese. 

If we take up the question of introduction by Bishop de la 
Hailandiére of Vincennes, there ought to be some record or 
document regarding it. Writing to the Right Rev. Chancellor 
of Indianapolis, to which city the episcopal see of Vincennes 
was transferred in 1898, we were informed that there were no 
records concerning the introduction of the Forty Hours, but 
that “in 1840 the Synod allowed Benediction once a month in 
locis ubi est ostensorium.” Alerding, later Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, in his History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese 
of Vincennes (Indianapolis, 1855), states that the first Synod 
was held at Vincennes 5 May, 1844, and gives an account of 
the proceedings. But there is not a word of reference to the 
Forty Hours, which at that early date would have been a 
sufficient “ novelty” to cause notice and mention. 
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The reply of the Chancellor of Indianapolis that Benedic- 
tion was allowed once a month “in locis ubi est ostensorium” 
is an eloquent testimony as to conditions in those pioneer days 
of struggling poverty in the churches and scattered congrega- 
tions. Vincennes was created a diocese in 1834. The diocese 
embraced the whole state of Indiana and Western Illinois 
(Progress of the Catholic Church in America”, J. S. Hyland 
& Co., 4th Edit. 1893, p. 329). Bishop Bruté, the first bishop, 
wrote at the time: “The Cathedral Church is a plain brick 
building 115 feet long and 60 feet broad, consisting of the 
four walls and the roof, unplastered and not even whitewashed 
—no sanctuary—not even a place for preserving the vestments 
and sacred vessels.” (Ibid., p. 338,—Clarke, Vol. II, p. 34.) 
“The house built for the missionary—and now the episcopal 
residence consists of a small comfortable room and closet, 25 
feet by 12, without however a cellar under or a garret over.” 
(Ibid. ) 

So much for the condition of the church in the episcopal 
city. What was the condition of the churches in other parts 
of the diocese embracing so vast an area? John Gilmary Shea 
in the chapter on Bishop de la Hailandiére (Vol. IV, p. 197) 
says: ‘‘Priests had large districts, and provision had to be 
made for the scattered bodies. The log chapel, a rude frame 
structure was often all the faithful could raise.” 

As to the number of priests engaged in the diocese, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Noll, present Bishop of Ft. Wayne, whose 
uncle was one of the first to be baptized in Fort Wayne (then 
in the diocese of Vincennes) ... in February, 1838, and 
whose father was baptized there in October 1841, says: “ Vin- 
cennes . . . hadn’t even a resident priest in the year 1840.” 
(Acolyte, 3 July, 1926, p. 4) and Bishop Bruté wrote from 
Vincennes the day after his installation in 1834: “ They liter- 
ally left me alone. One priest went back to his college in 
Kentucky. Another took charge of the missions around Vin- 
cennes, but still 25 or 30 miles distant, and in the whole diocese 
there were but two other priests, one Mr. Ferneding in charge 
of the German missions, 150 miles distant, and Mr. St. Cyr 
whom Bishop Rosati had permitted to assist me for one year, 
and who was stationed at Chicago, 225 miles off.” At the 
end of his five short years of administration Bishop Bruté left 
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to “the Church in Indiana, 24 priests, 23 churches besides six 
church buildings and 28 stations occasionally visited.” (Pro- 
gress of the Catholic Church, pp. 338 and 340; Clarke II, pp. 
34 and 38.) 

And since progress was slow in those days we find accord- 
ing to the Catholic Directory for 1843 that Bishop de la Hail- 
andiére had 29 priests, 27 churches, 10 church buildings, and 
29 stations, an increase in four years of 5 priests, 4 churches 
and I station. 

With such a situation as to churches and priests, can we 
imagine it possible, not to say feasible, for a bishop to intro- 
duce into his diocese such an intensely Catholic devotion as the 
Forty Hours, requiring organized parish life, especially when 
the “Instructio Clementina” demands:—‘2. The Ordinary 
can and should allow the exposition of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment only on condition that it take place with such reverence 
and solemnity as is befitting the sublimity and sanctity of the 
adorable Sacrament”? (Gihr in Kirchenlexikon, Herder, 
Vol. I, p. 1715). 

It was just this very point of reverence that made Bishop 
Neumann hesitate so long, until finally the miraculous inci- 
dent related in the article of the REVIEW 1919, p. 14, settled 
his conscience on this matter. And as to the number of 
churches and of priests, the diocese was ready, since in 1853 
it had 121 churches, 7 chapels, 25 other stations and 119 
priests, and at his death 7 years later, 157 churches, g more 
in course of erection, 7 chapels and 152 priests. (Metropolitan 
Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory, 1854-1860). 

The following year, 1854, on his return to Philadelphia 
from Rome, whither he had been called by Pius IX for the 
dogmatic definition of the Immaculate Conception of the 
B.V.M., Neumann—we quote from the “ Decree of Beatifica- 
tion and Sanctification”, 15 December, 1896,—‘“ introduced 
the public exposition of the Most August Sacrament in the 
form of XL Hours as he had seen it celebrated in Rome.” 

“The concluding sentence of the foregoing document, states 
that the facts contained therein, as well as the resolution of 
the Sacred Congregation approving the introduction of the 
Causa Beatificationis and of signing the Commissio, had been 
signed by the Sovereign Pontiff.” (ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW, 


Vol. 16, p. 399.) 
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Archbishop Francis Patrick Kenrick of Baltimore, “ stimu- 
lated” by the example of his former saintly and learned con- 
fessor, Neumann, when the latter was Rector of St. Alphonsus’s 
Church, Baltimore, introduced the Forty Hours’ Devotion 
into his diocese in 1858. And in 1866 in answer to a petition 
of the II. Plenary Council of Baltimore the Congregation of 
the Propagation extended to all the dioceses of the United 
States the privilege granted to the diocese of Baltimore, 
namely the ordinary indulgences attached to the exposition 
in Rome, at the same time sanctioning the interruption of the 
exposition during the night, and dispensing with the procession 
according to the prudent judgment of the pastor. (Decreta 
Conc. Balt. Plen. II, p. CXLIX.) 

Nor need it cause comment that Baltimore and not Phila- 
delphia was mentioned as the norm, since Baltimore was the 
primatial see of the whole country. 

While the decree of Beatification above referred to, does not 
state explicitly that Neumann introduced the Forty Hours 
into the United States but anly into his diocese, we know that 
“such documents as a rule sum up only the principal facts of 
the life of a Servant of God”. But until satisfactory proof is 
brought that someone anteceded him, we may continue the 
claim for the Venerable John Nepomucene Neumann, C.SS.R., 
fourth Bishop of Philadelphia, of being “the first American 
Bishop to introduce the Forty Hours’ Devotion into the 
United States”. 


JoHN M. BEIERSCHMIDT, C.SS.R. 


New York City. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC WORLD WAR RECORDS. 
COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION. 


or WAR SERVICE records of individuals, after 

years of assembling, are, at present, in process of pub- 
lication by many states. Immediately after the close of the 
World War, a summary of the record of each soldier, sailor 
and marine was issued by the Federal Government to the State 
wherein the soldier, sailor or marine resided. These records 
noted only the bare essentials of the individual’s military or 
naval history. A twenty-two volume edition entiled Official 
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Roster of Ohio Soldiers, Sailors and Marines presents the 
records of ‘‘ 263,000 men and women who entered from Ohio 
the military and naval forces of the U. S. during the World 
War”. 

A record as supplied by the Federal Government to the 
respective States is shown in the following case copied from 
the Ohio publication : 


Leonarp, John William Br. Ohio Jan. 25/90 2nd Lt. Inf. June 12/15 fr 

Lt. Col. White. USMA;; serving as 1st Lt. Apr. 6/17; Capt. May 

252 Segur Avenue, 15/17; Major(temp) June 17/18; Lt. Col. USA 

Toledo, Ohio. Nov. 17/18. 6 Inf. to-: El Paso, Tex; Chicka- 
mauga Pk. Ga. Hoboken, N. J.; AEF; Cp 
Mills, N. Y. Cp Meade, Md; Cp Lee, Va.; Cp 
Gordon, Ga.; St. Mihiel; Meuse-Argonne; De- 
fensive Sector, WIA severely Oct. 16/18. AEF 
Apr. 9/18 to Sept. 8/19. Hon. disch. Feb. 13/20 
from emerg. comm. only Reverted to RA status 
as Capt Awd. DSC.; French C. de G. and 
French L. of H. 


The most complete history of personnel records released so 
far is that issued by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in its 
Gold Star Record. The Commission on the History of Massa- 
chusetts in the World War was particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing as its official historian, a genealogist of note, Major Eben 
Putnam, national historian of the American Legion. An ex- 
ample taken from this Massachusetts Gold Star Record will 
show the thoroughness of treatment and also the possible value 
of such data to the family and to the community : 


FitzGeraLp, STEPHEN Epwarp, First Lieutenant, Inf.: Killed in action 7 

May, 1918, at Cantigny. Called into active service as 1st Lieut., 
Inf., 5 Jan., 1918, from O.R.C.; assigned to Co. L, 16th Inf., 
Ist Div. Overseas 5 Jan., 1918. Born 12 Sept., 1894, in 
Boston, son of Christopher I. and Mary Teresa (Burns) 
FitzGerald of Dorchester ; brother of Marie C. (wife of Henry 
A. Barry) Margaret A. (wife of Joseph P. Dineen), Charles S. 
(Lieut., Q.M.C.) Frances P., Christopher A., and Rev. David 
V. FitzGerald. 
Employee, United Shoe Machinery Company, Beverly. Boston 
College, 1916; prepared at Boston College High School. At- 
tended Notre Dame University, South Bend, Ind., one year. 
Attended Second Plattsburg Training Camp. 
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The Government of the United States did not record the 
religious belief of the soldiers and sailors of its army and navy. 
The only records of such soldiers, sailors and marines who 
were Catholics have been compiled and are kept by the Bureau 
of Historical Records, an office of the Executive Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. This Bureau of 
Historical Records is a central Catholic depository. For years, 
it has labored on the coliection, arrangement and permanent 
preservation of the facts of service and sacrifices of Catholics 
during the period of the World War. It has received the 
codperation of the parishes of the United States, without which 
it could have met no success. And the work of completing the 
splendid records already compiled rests in great part upon the 
continued interest of the local parish and the local community. 
All such data should be forwarded either by parish or society 
or individual, to the Bureau of Historical Records, N.C.W.C. 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Washington, for confirma- 
tion by official records. 

The contribution of American Catholics, throughout the 
annals of our country’s history, to the service of American 
arms, is in itself both a record and a high standard of patriotic 
duty nobly fulfilled. It is such a record as gives no comfort to 
those who question the civic allegiance and patriotism of Cath- 
olic citizens of the United States. 

Years after each war, however, Catholics have found, despite 
their unswerving loyalty, that propaganda belittling their 
record has invariably sprung up. Lack of foresight and 
neglect in maintaining a common depository of definite record 
and specific information have in the past left Catholics unable 
to present promptly, when needed, the actual facts that would 
at once defeat such propaganda. As a result, doubt, question 
and suspicion have been permitted to dull the edge of truth. 

The value of a full, authenticated historical record of the 
World War work by American Catholics was recognized at an 
early date. The meeting of the clerical and lay representa- 
tives of the dioceses and the national societies, 11-12 August, 
1917, at the Catholic University, considered the problem of 
initiating and following up such a record. A special com- 
mittee on Historical Records was appointed, with the Right 


Rev. Monsignor H. T. Drumgoole of Philadelphia as its 
Chairman. 
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“Catholic war records” was one of the points listed as “ de- 
manding immediate attention” by Cardinal Gibbons in his 
letter of 21 November, 1917, to the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the country urging a realignment and codrdination of Cath- 
olic resources and energies for the emergency. 

The National Catholic War Council, reérganized in Janu- 
ary, 1918, continued under its Committee on Special Activities, 
the Committee on Historical Records, with Monsignor Drum- 
goole as Chairman and the Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D., of the 
Catholic University as Secretary. 

This Committee, in order, to quote its own words, “to secure 
at once and to preserve an accurate and complete record of all 
Catholic American activity in the present war,” sent out letters 
of appeal to the Ordinaries, and in turn equally earnest appeals 
to the parishes. Before Memorial Day, 1918, many thousands 
of names of Catholic soldiers had been received by the central 
office of the Committee. Its early literature is set out in the 
July, 1918, Catholic Historical Review, (Volume IV, Number 
2). The request of Cardinal Farley of New York for parochial 
war records is also reprinted among these notes. It voices a 
well-nigh complete listing of the data and the activities of 
which record should be kept by the parishes. The New York 
letter was a model working guide to secure parish data, and 
data ascertainable through parish agencies, that would have 
made a complete and perfect record. ° 

The whole matter came upon us so swiftly ; so many urgent 
and imperative calls came upon every parish and every organ- 
ization ; the work was so novel, so unlooked-for, that no mere 
paper outline could solve the untold difficulties. The draft 
system was applied and its age limit extended with incredible 
speed. The most enthusiastic pastor in a sizeable parish was 
confronted with the real task of knowing those of his flock who 
had enlisted. War days were crowded with many pressing 
demands. The task of acting as Adjutant or Provost Marshal, 
in keeping track of enlistments, or “inductions” as 1918 dic- 
tion had it, grew wearisome to some, impossible to others and 
was carried forward only by a brave few. 

Moreover, the actual need of careful, exact data was not 
realized. Where was the need of proving what was so evi- 
dent? Everyone knew Catholic men were in trench and camp 
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in astounding numbers. The news items on religious services 
in the camps proclaimed it. The A.E.F. casualty lists re- 
assured everyone of it. Public speeches declared it in no un- 
certain terms. Was it not reported that the Secretary of War 
had declared that Catholics were 35% of the new army? Or 
at least, what did it mean when on 24 September, 1917, a War 
Department press release relative to agencies then authorized 
to erect camp recreation buildings, declared: “The Knights of 
Columbus represent the Catholic denomination, which will con- 
stitute perhaps 35 per cent of the new army”? We needed 
but to look at the service flags. Why the necessity of com- 
piling detailed parish records? 

Yet there were thousands who, in the stress of other immense 
labors, gave themselves to the task. It is characteristic of the 
loyal child of Mother Church to be far-sighted in her interests. 
So, while the task.was colossal, while some of the faint-hearted 
said it was impossible, the records came pouring in. Indeed, 
it was the country-wide response of Catholic pastor and Cath- 
olic lay society that revealed how colossal the task really was. 
The National Catholic War Council Bureau of Historical Rec- 
ords found itself unable to carry on the full necessary 
follow-up. 

As the years have rolled by, and the records have mounted, 
it has been impossible to keep up with full and complete veri- 
fication. It must be remembered that every record sent in by 
parish or society must be compared, in turn, with official records. 

In 1920, the Secretary of War invited representatives of the 
war-work agencies to serve on an advisory commission to 
arrange for the permanent burial of the overseas American 
dead. The National Catholic War Council appointed as its 
representative on this commission the Rev. John J. Burke, 
C.S.P. The necessity of full Catholic war records became 
even more apparent when the Government granted permission 
for the blessing of all Catholic graves overseas. By this time, 
the Catholic records had attained a total of 250,000. Of 
course, this was far short of the actual total of Catholics who 
served in the forces. But even the records collected did not 
classify the Catholic dead. 

An earnest, widespread appeal for data concerning Catholic 
soldiers who died in the overseas service, resulted in renewed 
interest on the part of Catholics, in full and complete records. 
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With the returns thus received came further data concerning 
thousands of Catholics who had died in service at camps in 
our own country. Parishes that reported on the list of their 
dead—at home or overseas—were, in turn, asked to review 
their full honor-roll—of living and dead: to verify, if possible, 
lists entrusted to them by this office, for which the evidence 
was not yet fully complete: all were again urged to supply 
additional names when possible. 

The continuation of the compiling of records was taken over 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference during the 
autumn of 1923. The available personnel records then totaled 
approximately 400,000. The death casualty lists, including 
deaths at camps as well as oversea, had reached a total of 
19,049. 

Public statements and restatements of the exceedingly high 
percentage of Catholics enlisted, created in turn a more in- 
sistent demand for proof. Again, the discussion as to whether 
the Catholic service records of a particular diocese were less 
than the percentage called for by the State’s population, 
aroused further interest. And most of all, the repeated charge 
that the Catholic population had not given its full quota 
brought out more clearly the necessity of complete records. 

In 1924, through the special aid of the Holy Name Society, 
fifteen thousand names were added to the records. These re- 
peated efforts to secure additional data made it clear, how- 
ever, that further tangible aid in the way of preparatory data 
was needed to assist the parish or the local or national organ- 
ization in its work. From the number of parishes having no 
record at all, it was quite apparent that the names of Catholic 
men who entered the war service by way of the Selective 
Service system or draft law were not accurately recorded. Two 
million seven hundred thousand Americans entered the service 
in that way. If lists of those who so entered could be sent 
to the parishes, they might be a substantial aid. 

Arrangements were made with the office of the Adjutant 
General of the Army whereby workers in the employ of the 
N.C.W.C. Bureau of Historical Records might copy the 
names of men accepted at camps through local draft boards. 
The copying was confined to the records of local boards within 
dioceses where records were very incomplete. The lists of 
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drafted thus obtained were classified according to the parishes 
nearest the headquarters of the local board and the classified 
lists mailed to the pastor with the request that he certify to the 
names of Catholicsthereon. A copy of the names of Catholics 
already certified to by the pastor of that parish was enclosed in 
the communication. 

It was further stated that these draft board lists were but 
one source; and that local memorials, tablets, honor-rolls, were 
more important sources. It was suggested that a committee 
go over the list and check the names of Catholics. Moreover, 
it was hoped that the committee would go beyond the list and 
search further for the names of those Catholics who had volun- 
teered for service. All the hopes entertained for the success 
of this plan were not realized. Yet as a result, thousands of 
additional names came to the Bureau of Historical Records 
checked from the draft board lists over the signature of pastors. 
The total records of Catholics in army, navy, and marine 
service rapidly neared the Catholic “quota”. 

A very creditable and dependable collection of data relative 
to the service of Catholics during the World War now exists. 
Much remains to be done. Viewing all that we should have 
done with regard to historical records, in classifying and pub- 
lishing, one might say we have but created the bare edifice. 
Yet this may be said—the Catholic body of the United States 
can now answer definitely and with undeniable facts any re- 
quest concerning Catholic citizens and the service they gave in 
the late war. The same cannot be said of other American 
conflicts. For example, a critic maintains, in a letter, that 
the religious affiliation of the U. S. forces is not a matter of 
record. As far as the Government goes, he writes truly. As 
far as Catholic records go, he writes what is not true. A 
summary of our records is sent him and the debate is closed. 
The registered proof is now available that Catholic citizens 
practically lived up to the very letter of the pledge made by 
the Hierarchy twelve days after the state of war was declared 
to exist (6 April, 1917). A modern fire-proof building is 
devoted to the preservation of the records that constitute that 
proof. 

Very many demands for exact and carefully documented 
data are made upon the Bureau of Historical Records. These 
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demands come from all sections of the country and from widely 
different types of inquirers—non-Catholics as well as Catholics. 
One may draw the conclusion that the American Catholic has 
frequent occasion to refer to the citizenship record of his co- 
religionists. Outstanding facts from the Catholic World War 
record are frequently sought. A few of these are as follows: 


The first to suffer a battle wound in the 
U. S. Army Lt. Louis J. Genella 


The first U. S. Officer killed overseas Lt. Wm. T. Fitzsimons 
The first member of the U. S. Naval Force 


to give his life John I. Eopolucci 
The first U. S. soldier to die on enemy 
territory Joseph W. Guyton 


The first nurse wounded in the A. E. F. Beatrice M. MacDonald 
The first shell fired into enemy position by 


U. S. A. Alex. L. Arch 
The first award of the Distinguished Ser- 

vice Cross Lt. Wm. D. Meyering 
The first woman to receive the Distin- 

guished Service Cross Beatrice M. MacDonald 
The first posthumous award of the Dis- 

tinguished Service Cross Homer J. Wheaton 
The first award of Medal of Honor in 

U. S. Navy Patrick McGunigal 


The only award of the three U. S. Army 
decorations for World War feats Col. Wm. J. Donovan 
One of the first A. E. F. death casualties 


on the lines Thomas F, Enright 
The last U. S. officer killed before the 

Armistice Chaplain Wm. F. Davitt 
The Chief of Staff, A. E. F. period of 

active operations Maj. Gen. James W. McAndrew 
The Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Wm. S. Benson 


Again, inquiries frequently come as to what was the actual 
Catholic quota that should have been met by the Catholic 
population. Our Catholic population in 1918 was 17,549,324 
out of a total for Continental United States, of 103,582,955; 
16.94 per cent could therefore be placed as the Catholic quota. 
If Catholics in the service of the United States reached that 
percentage, the full duty of Catholic service would have been 
met. The American forces in the World War totalled 4,689,- 
140. The forty-eight States and the District of Columbia 
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furnished this entire number, except 59,151 who came from the 
territories and dependencies. The Catholic population of the 
United States could, therefore, place 784,320 as its share or 
quota of the contribution of man power and declare that, if it 
furnished this number, it served well. But the present record 
of Catholics who served in the military and naval forces of the 
country, on file in our Bureau of Historical. Records—and still 
incomplete—totals 804,265 Catholic names. The deaths among 
the American forces during the war totalled 130,265. Our 
records already show—and again they are incomplete—a list 
of 22,500 Catholic dead. Approximately 5,000 graves of 
Catholics are identified as such in the American cemeteries 
overseas. Six thousand more Catholics died overseas whose 
bodies were returned to the United States for permanent burial. 

We speak of our records as incomplete, and we may well 
do so, for there is a total lack of data from some towns and 
cities. Investigating committees of Catholic societies are 
finding that the available data from other localities are strik- 
ingly incomplete.. The opinion that the local data can be im- 
proved in volume from one-third to nearly one-half is fre- 
quently expressed. When a determined committee takes the 
matter in hand, they usually obtain results showing such im- 
provements. Only one county has been represented to the 
Bureau as having a thorough list of Catholics through the 
accumulated parish honor-rolls, and this in a distinctly rural 
section. In all other cases, the accumulated parish reports ex- 
cludes a generous percentage of the Catholic men who are 
honored on the public local records. 

There is little doubt that the Catholic group did furnish 
approximately a million men to the forces of the United 
States. Parish honor-rolls do not reach the full wealth of the 
Catholic record. They are a necessary part. A Catholic 
record of World War work would not exist were it not for the 
parish records. But they should now be studied by a com- 
munity committee for records omitted. The hope for further 
Catholic records rests in the growing work of Catholic 
organizations. 

One bishop, addressing a diocesan council of Catholic 
women, who had entered upon the programme of increasing 
representative diocesan records, assured them that this par- 
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ticular endeavor alone would justify their existence as an 
organization. Although the task is executed by an interested 
committee, who work from the local public records in con- 
nexion with such Catholic data as may be available, they fre- 
quently need codperation from the pastors and assistant priests. 
Whether a man was or was not a Catholic may be finally 
settled, as a rule, only by the local pastor or assistant. If the 
pastor is not prepared to make a definite statement on the par- 
ticular case referred to him, he will, without doubt, be able to 
offer a suggestion or a contact that might lead to a satisfactory 
finding. In this manner, the names of many likely Catholics 
which do not appear on parish lists, but which are found on 
public memorials, are identified as Catholics. 

Twenty additional World War deaths were noted from one 
city of 72,000 population by re-check work on the part of a 
committee. This city numbered 96 war service dead. Of these, 
66 were Catholics. News items on funerals from Catholic 
churches that were civic events of 1921 and 1922, when the 
bodies of overseas heroes were being brought back, frequentiy 
come to the attention of the Bureau of Historical Records, and 
no record had ever been sent to it previously of such enlisted 
men. There are at this writing records listed of 400 graves 
of Italian boys in the American cemeteries overseas who gave 
a person in Italy as a nearest of kin or emergency address. 
These do not include Italian lads buried over there and identi- 
fied as Catholics or those who gave an emergency address in 
the United States. This list of 400 must include many Cath- 
olics. They are, without doubt, honored on monuments and 
placques, in some of our cities and towns, but not reached as 
yet by a committee interested in Catholic war records. Bronze 
tablets of World War service men and women grace the vesti- 
bules of some churches that have not as yet sent full reports to 
the Bureau. These should be the first consideration of a 
Committee on War Records. 

Where there are names of those reported to be Catholics, and 
yet who cannot be connected with any parish, a follow-up of 
special and varied character is often necessary. Family names 
apparently Catholics are only indications that further search 
for positive information should be instituted. Special query 
to sources where such information may be secured is then 
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issued by the Bureau. With the query go all details: all col- 
lateral evidence indicating the man was a Catholic. 

One such inquiry resulted as follows: it concerned one Cor- 
poral O’Shea, to whom was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. Chaplain Francis A. Kelley responded to a recent 
letter, ‘In re Corporal Thomas E. O’Shea, M. G. Co., 107th 
Inf.: I recall distinctly burying this boy in the 27th Division 
Cemetery at Bony, and too I recall the finding of his body with 
a badge of the Sacred Heart and two medals on it. It is in- 
delibly imprinted on my mind because his body was found well 
to the front line to which our Division had advanced. I had 
every reason to believe him to have been a Catholic and as such 
he was buried. . . .” But, Miss Mary G. Hawks, President 
of the National Council of Catholic Women, obtained this ad- 
ditional information from a relative of the heroic soldier: “I 
am very glad to know that his badge of the Sacred Heart and 
medals were found on him; he clung to them as he told me 
he would — but Tommy was baptized in the Presbyterian 

City, county and state historical societies and commissions 
are collecting and publishing data concerning local World 
War work. Some codperating committees on the Catholic 
records have delayed their work to assist in the completion of a 
city or country compilation. Local lists are a fruitful source 
from which Catholics can often learn of enlisted Catholic men. 
Moreover, such lists offer opportunity for Catholics to see to it 
that Catholic effort receive proper credit. And the filing of 
this local data concerning Catholics, with the N.C.W.C. 
Bureau of Historical Records, will assure its availability for 
national, state and diocesan uses during future decades. State 
War History Commissions have time and again testified to the 
value of the Catholic records of the Bureau. 

The work of compiling Catholic records is far more difficult 
than the work of compiling State records. A State historical 
commission has at the outset the salient facts concerning the 
service record of all men and women accredited to it by the 
Federal Government. The Bureau of Historical Records had 
no information at the start. It had to initiate. It had to sub- 
stantiate every step in its records. The labor required to 
collect and the extent of the Catholic records may be gauged 
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from the fact that the Catholic records number twice those of 
any State in the Union. Ohio, as we have already said, has 
required twenty-two volumes for its published records. Cath- 
olic war records, as they now stand, would require at least 
sixty-eight volumes of the same size. Our records are second 
in number only to those of the Federal War Department. They 
are a quarter of a million greater in number than the U. S. 
Navy personnel records for the period of the World War. 

Records of war efforts are forceful proofs of devotion to 
country. As Catholics, we are aware, and, like all good 
citizens, fully appreciative of the rdle that our co-religionists 
played in America’s part in the World conflict during the 
momentous days of 1917 and 1918. We should, however, 
have the tested record to show; not partial data which might 
in later years be looked upon as complete, but the full and 
thorough story of how American Catholics responded to their 
country’s call during that crisis. If we fail to establish full 
and authentic records of our civic and religious activities dur- 
ing that time, we dim the Catholic achievement both for our- 
selves and for the generations to come, and leave unfinished 
part of our national history. 

The increase and fulfillment of the Catholic World War 
record rests with no single individual or group. The task 
invites and requires the help of all who can influence and 
assist in the completion of the record. 

DANIEL J. RYAN, Director, 
N.C.W.C. Bureau of Historical Records. 


THE UNKNOWN VIRTUE. 


O call Charity an unknown virtue is, from one point of 
view, an exaggeration. There is, undoubtedly, a deal of 
sympathy for the unfortunate and the underprivileged, a 
sympathy that has found expression in contributions of money 
for various laudable organizations. But there is much about 
this greatest of all virtues that is not known. One has but to 
notice the restricted meaning given generally to Charity in the 
Catholic press, in books of instructions, and in volumes of ser- 
mons, to realize how little explored are its “breadth, and 
length, and height, and depth”. 
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At a meeting in connexion with a campaign for funds for 
the training in useful occupations of those handicapped by 
blindness, a Catholic professional man spoke substantially as 
follows: “In this campaign we are not asking for Charity. 
We are appealing to you to contribute toward a patriotic work. 
As long as the blind people of this country are unable to earn 
their own living, there is an obstacle to our national progress 
and prosperity.” He regarded Charity as the expression in 
alms of pity or sympathy, and appealed to patriotism as a 
nobler and stronger motive. It apparently never dawned on 
him that patriotism is one phase of Charity; that any codpera- 
tion for the benefit of our fellows, whether in spiritual or in 
material matters, and whether for remedial or for constructive 
purposes, is Charity, if such codperation is based on and 
motived by love of God. Every Catholic who is in the state 
of grace, and who makes his morning offering, so sanctifies 
his daily relations with others, of whatsoever kind they be, 
that he is constantly performing, and gaining the merit of, 
external acts of Charity. 

In St. Paul’s Epistles the solidarity and interdependence of 
the members of the Church is illustrated by comparison with 
the human body, a family, and a building.» The phrase 
“Domestics of God”? perhaps best expresses their relationship 
with one another. It is a fraternal relationship. St. Paul 
exhorts the Romans to love one another “with the Charity of 
brotherhood”’.* To the Hebrews he writes: “Let the Charity 
of brotherhood abide in you”’.* Fillion points out that the 
meaning is reciprocal tenderness among members of the same 
family. 

This Charity of brotherhood implies active service one for 
another. “ By the Charity of the spirit serve one another.’ ® 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.”* ‘Support one another in 
Charity.”" ‘Communicating to the necessities of the Saints. 


11 Cor. 12: 13-27; Rom. 12:4-5; Heb. 3:6; Ephes. 2: 19-22. 
2 Ephes. 2: 19. 

3 Rom. 12: 10. 

* Heb. 13:1. 
5 Gal. 5: 13. 
6 Gal. 6:2. 

7 Ephes. 4:2. 
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Pursuing hospitality.”* St. John, in his first Epistle says: 
“Let us not love in word or in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth;” and St. Gregory, commenting on this passage, says 
that our Charity must ever be exhibited “in ministering 
bountifully ”. St. Paul was ready to lay down his life in the 
service of others.° Those to whom he wrote are exhorted to 
imitate his zeal and self-sacrifice. They should at least give 
what is much less than life, namely, their interest, their labor, 
a part of their time, their talents, etc. 

That this fraternity, while beginning within the Church, 
and having therein its highest development, extends therefrom 
to all men is clear. “And may the Lord multiply you (ac- 
cording to the Greek, “‘ increase your Charity’’) and make you 
abound in Charity (the same idea emphasized), toward one 
another and toward all men.’ *° 

The same idea is expressed by St. John: “In this have we 
known the Charity of God, because He hath laid down His 
life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the breth- 
ren. He that hath the substance of this world, and shall see 
his brother in need, and shall shut up his bowels from him: 
how doth the Charity of God abide in him?”** Here 
“brother” evidently means any man, because of the parallel 
of Christ dying for all. Cornelius 4 Lapide says: “If God 
vouchsafes to love all who participate in our nature, how much 
more does it become us to embrace with our love all who are 
of the same nature, and in respect of it are equals;” and, a 
little later, he quotes St. Augustine as saying: ‘“‘The fire of 
Charity first seizes upon our neighbors, and so extends itself 
further, from our brethren to strangers, from thence to our 
adversaries.” 

Quotations might be multiplied. Let a few additional ones 
from St. Paul suffice. The universal scope of Charity is in- 
sisted on again and again. “None of us liveth unto him- 
self.” “Therefore whilst we have time let us work good to 


8 Rom. 12:13. Fillion interprets this as active assistance in material things. 
“ Saints” of course means members of the Church Militant. 


Thess. 2: 8-9. 

10 Thess, 3: 12. 

111 St. John 3: 16-17. 
12 Rom. 14: 7. 
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all men.”?* “These things will I have thee affirm con- 
stantly : that they who believe in God, may be careful to excel 
in good works.”” Fillion remarks that the Apostle wishes Chris- 
tians to give to all the example of a life notably active and 
useful to others. The Christian religion, as Dr. Cooper puts 
it, “ widens our moral horizon by lifting us out of our narrow 
selves and narrow selfishness into a living partnership that 
embraces all humanity.” ** 

The service of others, which is the expression of Charity, is 
not restricted to purely spiritual assistance, nor to works of 
mercy. Good works include anything done for the benefit of 
others. Christians are exhorted to “every good work”. 
Commenting on Titus 2: 7—“In all things show thyself an 
example of good works”—Fillion says that “ good works”, 
in all the pastoral epistles, mean good works in general, equiv- 
alent to perfect conduct in all things and in all the relations of 
life. The ordinary work of daily life involves, to a large ex- 
tent, codperation with others. All codperation which is mutu- 
ally beneficial and is animated by the love of God, is Charity. 
Community service, service through one’s profession or busi- 
ness, patriotic service, codperative action for the improvement 
of the working classes, are all forms of Christian Charity in 
action. The activities of men, for the most part, cannot be 
classified into two separate compartments—one secular, the 
other spiritual. ‘A man cannot cut himself in two,” says 
Garriguet. “He alone is a true Christian who does not 
imprison his faith in the secrecy of his conscience, but makes 
it the mainspring of his actions, both as a citizen and as an 
individual.” ** No barrier should be raised between Christian 
life and the domain of earthly affairs. 

St. Paul dealt directly with the economic order and social 
conditions of his time because he saw there some obstacles to 
the perfect functioning of Christian Charity. Thus he in- 
sisted on the universal obligation of work and the dignity of 
labor.** He outlined the rights and duties of ownership’? 

18 Gal. 6:10; Titus 3:8. 

14 Religious Outlines, Course II, page 132. 

15 Cf, Titus 3:1; Coloss. 1: 10. 

16 The Social Value of the Gospel. 


171 Thess. 3: 6-12; I Cor. 9: 7-10. 
18 Ephes. 4: 28. 
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and laid down rules regulating the relations of servants and 
masters.?® 

By isolating individuals from one another in the spiritual 
life, the Reformation substituted the law of selfish antagonism 
for the law of mutual fraternal service. There is a mutual 
service which is purely philanthropic. The Catholic Church 
promulgates to-day, as she did before the sixteenth century 
and from the beginning, the law of a mutual service which is 
Charity. 

In calling his priests together in 1911 for a Social Confer- 
ence, the Bishop of Ch4lons wrote: ‘“‘ Each of us must ask him- 
self this question: Have I a clear idea of the social teaching of 
Catholicism? Am I thoroughly imbued with the Pontifical 
directions which prescribe for Catholics the manner in which 
they are to apply the eternal Gospel to the circumstances of the 
times? The Catholic idea cannot be a force and a source of 
energy unless it is clear.” 

It is our priestly duty and privilege to make the Catholic 
idea more abundantly clear. This task postulates an under- 
standing of the Church as a social organism, and of the social 
aspects of Catholic doctrine. It requires, too, the ability to 
apply the social teaching of the Church, first to the relations of 
Catholics among one another and, secondly, to the needs of 
society as a whole. A study of the meaning and function of 
Charity is fundamental. 

Joun R. MacDona_Lp. 

Georgeville, Nova Scotia. 


19] Tim. 6: 1-15. 
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Analecta 


PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO AD CODICIS CANONES AUTHENTICE 
INTERPRETANDOS. 


RESPONSA AD PROPOSITA DUBIA. 


Emi Patres Pontificiae Commissionis ad Codicis canones 
authentice interpretendos propositis in plenario coetu quae 
sequuntur dubiis, responderi mandarunt ut infra ad singula: 


I. DE COLLATIONE PRIMAE TONSURAE. 

D. An vi canonis III § 2, conlati cum canone 955 § 1, 
Episcopus alienum subditum sine legitimis proprii Episcopi 
litteris dimissoriis ad primam tonsuram promovere licite possit. 

R. Negative. 

II. DE OPTIONE. 

D. I. An vi canonis 396 § 2 prohibeatur optio ad prae- 
bendas quomodocumque canoniae seu titulo canonicali adnexas. 

II. An vi eiusdem canonis prohibeatur optio etiam ad 
domos, praedia aliaque a praebendis canonicalibus distincta. 

Ad I. Affirmative. 

Ad II. Negative. 


III. DE BENEDICTIONE PAPALI. 


D. An Episcopus, plures habens regendas dioeceses, in 
earum altera benedictionem papalem Paschati Resurrectionis 
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adnexam, de qua in canone 914, iure proprio in aliam diem 
transferre possit. 
R. Negative. 
IV. DE MATRIMONIO FILIORUM APOSTATARUM. 
D. An sub verbis ab acatholicis nati, de quibus in canone 


1099 § 2, comprehendantur etiam nati ab apostatis. 
R. Affirmative. 
V. DE ULTIMIS VOLUNTATIBUS. 
D. Utrum verbum moneantur, de quo in canone 1513 § 2, 
sit praeceptivum, an tantum exhortativum. 
R. Affirmative ad primam partem, negative ad secundam. 


VI. DE IURE DENUNTIANDI NULLITATEM MATRIMONII. 


D. An coniuges qui, iuxta canonem 1971 § I n. I et inter- 
pretationem diei 12 Martii 1929, habiles non sunt ad accusan- 
dum matrimonium, vi eiusdem canonis § 2 ius saltem habeant 
nullitatem matrimonii Ordinario vel promotori iustitiae 
denuntiandi. 

R. Affirmative. 

Datum ex Civitate Vaticana, die 17 mensis Februarii anno 
1930. 

P. CARD. GASPARRI, Praeses. 
L. *S. 


I. Bruno, Secretarius. 


DIARIUM ROMANAE CURIAE. 


RECENT PONTIFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Assistants at the Pontifical Throne: 


13 December, 1929: The Right Rev. Daniel Francis Feehan, 
D.D., Bishop of Fall River. 


10 January, 1930: The Right Rev. John McCarthy, D.D., 
Bishop of Sandhurst, Victoria, Australia. 


Protonotaries Apostolic ad instar participantium: 


22 August, 1929: Monsignor Alois John Klein, of the Dio- 
cese of Lincoln. | 
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14 October: Monsignors Albert Petrasch and Peter L. 
O’Loughlin, of the Diocese of Lincoln. 

1 February, 1930: Monsignor Paul A. Kelly, of the Diocese 
of Scranton. 

6 February: Monsignor Arthur Melanson, of the Diocese of 
Chatham, N. B., Canada. 


Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: 


17 August, 1929: Monsignors James William Stenson, 
James Aherne and Henry Schoof, of the Diocese of Omaha. 

27 November: Monsignors William E. Foley, Cornelius A. 
Sullivan, James J. Donnelly, Louis O. Triganne and Anthony 
A. Cyran, of the Diocese of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

13 December: Monsignors Martin Joseph Foley, Charles 
Johannes and John Peter Moroney, of the Diocese of Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


20 January, 1930: Monsignors John Canon Forsyth and 
Patrick Canon McGetigan, of the Archdiocese of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh. 


24 January: Monsignor James V. Hussie, Patrick J. Boland, 


James J. Kowalewski and Michael E. Lynott, of the Diocese 
of Scranton. 


8 February: Monsignor Patrick Keown, of the Diocese of 
Clogher, Ireland. 

13 February: Monsignors Thomas Canon Crank and 
William Clarkson, of the Archdiocese of Liverpool, England. 

17 February: Monsignor John Provost O’Reilly, of the 
Diocese of Lancaster, England. 

4 March: Monsignors Alfred Trudel and John Wheten, of 
the Diocese of Chatham, N. B., Canada. 


Studies and Conferences 


Questions, the discussion of which is for the 
information of the general reader of the 
Department of Studies and Conferences, are 
answered in the order in which they reach us. 
The Editor cannot engage to reply to in- 
quiries by private letter. 


OUR ANALECTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 
PONTIFICAL COMMISSION FOR THE AUTHORITATIVE INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE CANONS OF THE CODE answers six diff- 
culties relating to (1) conferring of first tonsure without 
dimissorial letters from candidate’s bishop; (2) option in 
regard to prebends; (3) Papal Blessing; (4) marriage of 
children of apostates; (5) last wills; (6) right to claim nullity 
of marriage. 

ROMAN CuRIA announces officially some recent Pontifical 
appointments. 


EUCHARISTIC CONFERENCES. 


THE Hoty EvuCHARIST, THE CENTRE OF CATHOLIC WoRSHIP. 


Amid the details of a Christian life we are perhaps in danger 
of losing sight of the essential points of Catholic doctrine; 
amid many and novel practices of devotion we may sometimes 
forget and neglect the source and centre of all devotion, Jesus 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist. “In the whole universe,” says 
Bossuet, “there is nothing greater than Jesus Christ, and in 
Jesus Christ there is nothing greater than His Sacrifice.” In 
the Holy Eucharist we have both Jesus Christ Himself and 
His Sacrifice; we have the Son of God and the Son of Man. 
Faith proclaims that upon every Catholic altar there is present 
the True Body and True Blood of Jesus Christ, His Soul and 
Divinity. 

But can such a Presence of God ever be a merely passive 
thing? What potentialities are concealed beneath the fragile 
forms of that Bread? All the riches and power of the God- 
head! The very blood of Christ is present upon the altar, 
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any single drop of which, united as it is to the Divinity, out- 
weighs in value alk the marvellous treasures of earth, alt the 
products and achievements of the human race, all the knowl- 
edge and love and power of the Angels and Saints. 

Can we conceive that the Divine Power, though contracted 
within the span of a wheaten garment, should ever remain 
inactive? the creative power of God, the redeeming power of 
Jesus Christ, the sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost? 

We know that, during His mortal life, wherever Jesus was 
present, there was the very heart and centre of spiritual power 
and activity. His presence in the womb of the most Blessed 
Mother made her the greatest of God’s creatures; his thirty- 
three years’ sojourn amid the plains of Judea and the hills ot 
Galilee made of that spot on earth a sanctified ground for all 
times, the one Holy Land of all the world. 

At the touch of His body, men were healed of sin and 
disease, the dead were restored to life. Even the touch of His 
garment freed the sick from their infirmities, while His suffer- 
ings and death on the Cross were a superabundant atonement 
for the sins of the world. 

And we have no less upon our altars than this same Jesus 
Christ, who dwelt in the holy house of Nazareth, who walked 
the highways of Judea and Galilee, who drained the chalice of 
suffering and who trod the slope of Calvary, dying upon its 
summit. What an untapped mine of riches does the Church 
and every individual possess in the Holy Eucharist, what an 
unsounded depth of heavenly power and activity! 

It is, then, to the Holy Eucharist that we must look for the 
manifestation of God’s work both for the life of the Church 
and for the supernatural life of the individual. For “through 
Him and with Him and in Him” God does all things; and if 
we would behold the power of God on earth we must repair to 
the silent tabernacle where the Son of God dwells amid His 
own, unrecognized by those who are not of God. 


GUIDES OF CATHOLIC DEVOTION. 


In his well known work, The Life of Christ, Papini makes 
the following statement: “The Sermon on the Mount is the 
greatest proof of the right of man to exist in the infinite 
universe. It is our sufficient justification, the patent of our 
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soul’s worthiness, the pledge that we can lift ourselves above 
ourselves to be more than men” (p. 85). 

There is a false note in this magnificent proclamation of 
“man’s right to exist in the infinite universe,” a twisting of 
effect into cause, an inversion of right order, a laying hold of 
details to the neglect of essentials. There is, in fact, an 
incompleteness in Papini’s view which stamps it as a funda- 
mentally Protestant conception. Whatever “right” man has 
to be an harmonious part of the great universe comes from the 
fact that the Son of God has become a member of the human 
family, and in so doing has restored man to the friendship of 
the Creator. He repaired the disorder which sin introduced 
into the world, by his Incarnation and Redemption, ot by his 
Sermon on the Mount, nor by any other words spoken by Him 
and recorded in the sacred texts. 

And so the only sufficient reason why we “can lift ourselves 
above ourselves and become more than men”, is the Redemp- 
tion of Christ on the Cross, which has given us our adoption 
into the family of God, by which we become brothers of Jesus 
Christ, He the first-born among many brethren and we sons 
and co-heirs with Him, whereby we can also cry, “ Abba, 
Father ”’. 

Starting thus from an inadequate conception of Catholic 
teaching the great Italian writer necessarily falls short in his 
conclusion. “If an angel,” he says, “come down to us from the 
world above, should ask us what our most precious possession 
is, the master-work of the Spirit at the height of its power, we 
would not show him the great wonderful, oiled machines of 
which we foolishly boast, although they are but matter in the 
service of material and superfluous needs; but we would offer 
him the Sermon on the Mount, and afterward, only afterward, 
a few hundred pages taken from the poets of all the peoples. 
But the sermon would always be the one refulgent diamond 
dimming with the clear splendor of its pure light the colored 
poverty of emeralds and sapphires.”’ 

Again, this ringing eulogy of the Sermon on the Mount rings 
true only if we limit arbitrarily the marvellous works of Jesus 
Christ to the three years of His teaching, a teaching which we 
possess only incompletely, indeed we may even say, in the merest 
fragments of His supernatural doctrines. Such has never been 
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the attitude of the Catholic Church on the matter of Christian 
dogma, practice and devotion; in fact it is on this viewpoint 
that she stands unshakably opposed to every form of Pro- 
testantism. A teaching, however sublime, is not, and cannot 
be, the greatest achievement in human history. 

Here we may ask: What can be greater than the very words 
of the Son of God spoken on the Mount of the Beatitudes for 
our salvation? We have already suggested the answer. He 
who spoke these words, He, in the first moment of His Incar- 

‘nation, when as yet unborn He dwelt among us in the womb of 

His Virgin Mother, before ever He uttered a word for human 
ears to hear and human pen to record, He, when He hung upon 
the wood of the Cross for our redemption, finally He, the self- 
same, as He dwells, silent and alone, in the tabernacle, watch- 
ing through that prison of love the mad rush and swirl of 
humanity, tossed about between the enigma of birth and the 
greater enigma of death, all through the centuries. For the 
Incarnation and Redemption, though single events in human 
history and therefore subject to the limitations of time and 
space, are yet ever with us, being completed and perfected 
(evolved, if you will) in the Eucharist. And so, if an angel, 
come down from the world above, should ask us what our most 
precious possession is, our answer would come clearly and 
unmistakably: The Holy Eucharist, which is the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Let us now turn to other guides. In order to hold to the 
right path of true devotion we have received an infallible 
guide. To Peter and his successors alone has been given the 
commission to “feed my lambs, feed my sheep”. And more 
specifically to the same Apostle: “confirm thy brethren”. 
This has ever been the function of the divinely-appointed 
teachers in the Catholic Church. Without these our faith and 
practices of devotion would be tossed about by every wind of 
human opinion, as is the faith of non-Catholics; ours is 
attached to and firmly established on the Rock. Nor does this 
attitude derogate from the dignity and greatness of Christ— 
His function was to die for us, He is primarily the Saviour and 
Redeemer: to His Apostles He confided the mission of teach- 
ing and preaching. 
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All other guides are more or less fallible. This is true par- 
ticularly of those who, having spent a great part of their lives 
in error, far from the fold of Peter, are brought back merci- 
fully to see the light by the power of God’s grace. Such con- 
verts are often “converted in the wrong way,” in a way per- 
haps sufficient for them individually, but not establishing 
thereby a general rule for others to follow, still less marking 
out a path for believers. Such men have often but a partial 
view of Catholic belief and practice and cannot, therefore, be 
considered on the same level as those who have never gone 
astray. Still less should we ever quote them in the same 
breath as the inspired utterances of the legitimately established 
successors of the Apostles and rulers of the Church. 

Pope Leo XIII in his great Encyclical on the Condition of 
the Working Classes, speaking of the effect of the doctrine of 
Christ on the human race, strikes the sure and steady Catholic 
note when he says: ‘“‘ When the liuman race by the light of the 
gospel message came to know the grand mystery of the Incar- 
nation of the Word and the Redemption of man, at once the 
life of Jesus Christ God and Man pervaded every race and 
nation and penetrated them with His faith, His precepts and 
His laws.” 

It is, therefore, not this or that particular teaching of Christ 
which represents the glory and salvation of mankind, but the 
fact of the Incarnation itself and the fact of the Redemption. 
But these facts, stupendous as they are, make their appeal in 
the first place to the mind, and they suppose for their compre- 
hension, so far as this is given to man, a mind endowed and 
gifted with superior talents. For who can ever suspect the 
marvel of a God-made-man, or of the Son of God dying on the 
Cross to expiate the sins of an ungrateful people? Who could 
even begin to understand the mere outward meaning of the 
sublime doctrine taught by Christ on the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes, much less fathom its hidden spiritual depth and power, 
save by the grace of Him who redeemed us and raised us to the 
level of Himself, so that we become by adoption and grace 
what He is by nature? 

Even with the grace obtained for us on Calvary we most 
often remain blind to the wonder and power of Christ’s 
doctrine, either for lack of the prerequisite intelligence or often 
for lack of reflection on the mysteries of His holy teaching. 
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Has God, then, left the majority of men in ignorance of the 
beneficent influence of Christ on the human race? How does 
the life of Jesus Christ in the words of Pope Leo XIII “ per- 
vade every race and nation and impenetrate them with Him- 
self’? That which in the domain of devotion parallels the 
Incarnation, that which to the mind of every believer is the 
greatest achievement of human history is another fact: the 
presence of Christ among us throughout all ages—not only 
the doctrine and words of Christ but His very flesh and blood 
commingling with the men and women of all ages and trans- 
forming them lovingly yet mightily into Himself—there we 
have the greatest achievement of the greatest of the children 
of men, an achievement which has not been and which cannot 
be surpassed. 

What, therefore, the Incarnation is for the mind, that the 
Blessed Sacrament is for the heart; and just as the Incarnation 
is the key that unlocks the sealed mysteries of the Christian 
teaching and solves the difficulties that beset the restless, 
wandering minds of men, so the Blessed Sacrament calms the 
tempests of the heart and sheds the beneficent rays of its love 
throughout the domain of practical religion and devotion. In 
brief, we say it is the centre of Catholic worship, just as the 
Incarnation is the cornerstone of Catholic dogma. 

Here again we can appeal not to the opinions of self-con- 
stituted prophets, but to another of that line of supreme 
teachers to whom the God-man has confined His own office and 
power of imparting light and counsel. When the saintly 
Pontiff Pius X, looking round upon a world gone astray from 
the teachings of Christ, would bring men back to the purity 
of His doctrine and to the nobility of His example, when, in 
short, he would “ restore all things in Christ”, what remedy 
did he propose for such a gigantic task? Not the learning of 
the Schools, not the multiplication of even the sacred text or a 
part of it, but the very Body and Blood of Christ in Holy 
Communion, to be given to men and women in every state of 
life, yea, to the little children whom the Master would have 
come to His embrace. Again Leo XIII, great intellectual 
though he was, likewise points unerringly to the source whence 
salvation flows both for the Church at large and for every one 
of her members. The great Pontiff says: “The present 
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afflictions of the Church are greater and the persecutions more 
dangerous than those of previous times. Our Lord came to 
the aid of each great tribulation with a special devotion. The 
devotion which God now sends to succor his Church is devotion 
to the most Holy Eucharist. It is the highest of all devotions.” 

Following humbly in the path traced out for us by the 
supreme Pontiffs and guided by the Angel of the Schools, the 
great St. Thomas Aquinas, we may enter upon a few con- 
siderations touching the presence of our Lord in the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. 


THE PLACE OF THE EUCHARIST IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH. 


Three great mysteries are at the basis of all religion: a 
mystery of love in creation, a mystery of iniquity in the fall, 
and a mystery of reparation and redemption, which is at the 
same time the beginning of glory and triumph. God has 
strewn the visible and invisible world with the marvels of his 
power and wisdom. But of them all He has made an abridge- 
ment and a remembrance. In the exultant words of the 
Psalmist: “memoriam fecit mirabilium suorum . . . escam 
dedit timentibus se” (He has made a memorial of his marvel- 
ous works. . . He has given a food to them that fear Him). 
And the words of the Royal Seer find their fulfillment in the 
stupendous utterance of Jesus Christ: “I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven”. 

The Holy Eucharist is, then, a remembrance and a résumé 
of the entire Divine plan. It continues and completes the 
mystery of love in transubstantiation ; as the Sacrifice of the 
New Law it carries on the work of reparation for the mystery 
of sin and iniquity; it is the herald of the final triumph: 
“He that eateth this bread shall live forever.” 

What Christ and His Sacrifice were to the human race during 
thirty-three years, that the Church and the Eucharist will con- 
tinue to be to the end of time. The Church without the 
Eucharist is, therefore, inconceivable to a true Christian: it 
would be the same as the life of Christ without Calvary. 

Every Christian is another Christ: ‘‘Christianus alter 
Christus”. The life of Jesus Christ must be reproduced in 
Him just as it is in the life of the Church; and from the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, as once from the Cross, must flow into 
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the individual soul the grace of eternal salvation. “Unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood you 
shall not have life in you.” 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE REDEMPTION. 


St. Bonaventure tells us that Christ would have remained 
upon the Cross for our salvation until the end of the world if 
such had been the will of the Father. Not indeed that the 
life and death of the Redeemer were insufficient, though 
accomplished within a short space of time and restricted to a 
particular place, but that we, individually, might be witnesses 
of His leve and sacrifice. 

But the wisdom of Jesus found a means of attaining the same 
end in a manner which would draw our love just as efficaciously 
to Himself and be, at once, a sufficient test of our faith in Him. 
And for this purpose He instituted the Holy Eucharist, as the 
perpetual Sacrifice of the New Law in which Christ is 
immolated anew, without ceasing, for all times and in all 
places. There He is able to intercede for us unto the end of 
the world as powerfully as when He hung upon the Cross. 
There He can apply to every individual soul the merits of His 
Sacrifice and give to each one the same opportunity to declare 
His faith, as He gave to those who stood on the summit of 
Calvary. For not all generations could gather round the 
sacred hill of the Bloody Sacrifice, yet every man whe would 
be saved might have an equal faith which will confess the 
Saviour before men amid His shame, lowliness and complete 
abasement, even as did the good thief, the Roman centurion 
and the remnants of the Master’s scattered flock. Every man 
must drink the chalice which He has drunk. 

So is the work of Christ continued in the Eucharist, not 
indeed that He may merit more, but that we may individually 
receive of His merits. In the words of M. de Condren: “The 
Sacrifice of the Cross merits everything but applies nothing, 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass merits nothing but applies every- 
thing.” We say, therefore, that the Mass is the Sacrifice of 
the Cross put within the reach of every soul throughout all 
times and in every place. It is a reproduction and completion 
of the mysteries of the life and death of Christ; not a mere 
portrayal of past events, but a real and actual repetition and 
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extension of the wondrous events begun more than 1900 years 
ago. 
"The Gospel, which is the word of Jesus Christ, is read and 
announced in the Mass, but the Gospel is only a part of the 
Mass, just as the preaching of Jesus was only a part of His life 
on earth and not the greater nor the most important part. 
This consideration shows us the reason for the truly Catholic 
attitude on the important doctrine of the Holy Eucharist and, 
in particular, her teaching with regard to the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

The question why the “application” of the merits of the 
Cross was not made once and for all, is a question of fact and 
has been the subject of one of the fundamental differences 
between Catholic and Protestant belief. If the will of God is 
such, then there is no arguing the matter; controversy is not 
the aim of the present treatise. We can, however, see some of 
the far-reaching conclusions which result from our belief and 
note, in particular, the individual stamp which it puts upon 
the work of salvation in the Catholic Church. That work on 
the part of Christ is divine but we are human, and we are 
saved in a human manner, that is to say, in a manner conform- 
able to and adapted to our own nature. We are saved, not, as 
it were, in a lump, but individually, all through the centuries, 
just as if Christ died anew for every soul and paid the full 
price of His Precious Blood for every human being that is 
born into the world. 

From such a point of view the Holy Eucharist takes on a 
new and startling importance both in the life of the Church 
and in the life of every Christian. For though other Sacra- 
ments are channels of grace and means of salvation, in this 
Holy Sacrament we have the Author of them all, the source 
and fountain-head of grace and the gate of eternal life. 

We may go further and assert with St. Hilary that there 
can be no true Christianity without faith in the Holy Eucharist 
and, moreover, a faith which goes to a Real Presence. Only 
- those deny the Eucharist, who deny the Divinity of Christ. 
Some there are who still pretend to hold to the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ without a belief in his Real Presence on our altars; 
but the hard, inescapable facts of history are more and more 
conclusively proving day by day the uselessness of such an 
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empty claim. Those who would ruthlessly cut away this 
most consoling of the Church’s doctrines have a false con- 
ception of the Incarnation itself; they do not hold it in its 
full meaning. By the Incarnation the Son of God united 
Himself to human nature; by the Eucharist, in the Holy 
Communion, He unites Himself to each individual recipient 
and makes Him a partaker of the benefits bestowed by the 
Incarnation, Redemption, and Divine Adoption. In other 
words, the Holy Eucharist is the Incarnation individualized 
in every one who eats the flesh of the Son of Man and drinks 
His blood; for He is the Vine, we are the branches. 


THE EUCHARIST, THE REPRODUCTION AND COMPLETION OF 
THE “ MysTERY WHICH Is CHRIST”. 


The Eucharist is, therefore, the completion of the divine 
mysteries, the final chapter in the relations which God has with 
man on earth. As such it renews and makes abiding the entire 
life of Jesus Christ from His Incarnation to His Death on the 
Cross. 

This fact constitutes the greatness of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and of everything connected with it. ‘“‘ How great is the 
dignity of a priest,” says St. Augustine, “in whose hands 
Christ again becomes man.’ Nor do the revered doctors of 
the Church consider the Eucharist, whether in its form of 
Sacrifice or as Holy Communion, as exercising the power of 
God in a lesser degree than the greatest mysteries of our holy 
faith. Thus St. Bonaventure speaking on this subject says: 
“God appears to do no less a thing when He deigns daily to 
descend from heaven upon our altars than He did when He 
came down from heaven and took upon himself our human 
nature.” Bold words indeed, but they express perfectly the 
unvarying belief of the Church. And St. Jerome voices the 
same sentiment when he assures us that “the priest calls 
Christ into being by his consecrated lips”. Everywhere and 
for all times the nativity of Christ is renewed unto each 
generation. He comes unto His own, poor and lowly; He is 
received by the simple and humble of heart and rejected by 
the great ones of His own world. As of old, the heavenly 
choirs herald His advent, even though only the voice of God’s 
representative utters in subdued tone the “ Gloria in excelsis”. 
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The outstanding character of our Lord’s human life was a 

profound humility. This, too, we find reproduced and per- 
fected in His Eucharistic life. The Apostle could say of Him 
in amazement: “He emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant ...” and thereupon adds: “Wherefore God hath 
exalted Him and given Him a name which is above every 
name.” 

How much more profoundly does Jesus humble Himself in 
the Holy Eucharist! Stripped of even His human form, He 
becomes Bread for the spiritual nourishment of His creatures. 

‘St. Bernard expresses this in his usual pithy manner when he 
exclaims: ‘“usque ad carnem, usque ad crucem, usque ad 
panem” (even to flesh, to the cross, to bread). And then 
drawing the same conclusion as St. Paul we can add: “ where- 
fore God hath exalted Him’; but who can measure the 
exaltation commensurate with such an abasement? The In- 
carnation, the Redemption and the Eucharist, the Crib, the 
Cross and the Altar, these wondrous stages in the humiliation 
of the Son of God have been mercifully revealed to us; we 
need an eternity to witness the stages in His glory and ultimate 
triumph. 

Perhaps more than His Incarnation and life on earth, the 
Holy Eucharist is the renewal of Christ’s death. “For as 
often as you shall eat this bread, you shall show the death of 
the Lord until He come.” This aspect of the Sacrament of 
the Altar has never been lost sight of in the Church. Thus 
we read in the Secret Prayer of the ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost: “As often as the remembrance of this victim is 
celebrated, so often is the work of our redemption carried on.” 
In the mind of the Church this is an ever-recurring work. 
When we were yet unborn He died for us; when we could not 
yet suffer He suffered in our stead. But now in every 
Sacrifice of the Mass, to each and every believer, the same 
question is put as of old to the Apostles: “can you drink the 
chalice which I shall drink?”” And when we eat His flesh 
and drink His blood we unite ourselves to His death on the 
cross. When our sufferings could not yet merit, He merited by 
His sufferings . . . now, united to Him in the Holy Com- 
munion our slight sufferings fill up the measure of Christ’s 
sufferings in our behalf. 
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Thus does the Eucharist become for the Church and for 
every one of her children the great memorial of Jesus Christ, 
recalling every part of His life on earth, but a memorial 
withal, which really reproduces and continues unto the end 
of time the work of our salvation, applying in the individual 
what was once accomplished in the race. 

[To BE CONTINUED] 

Joun A. Exsert, S. M. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


DIOCESAN OR REGIONAL SEMINARIES. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

In the April issue of the REviEw, Monsignor Selinger seems 
to have become infected with the American germ of consolida- 
tion. This distinguished priest infers that the ideal of chain 
efficiency should be applied to the Church and particularly to 
our seminaries. The thought of the application of this theory 
gives one a severe shock. 

The writer dismisses the argument from the Council of 
Trent rather casually. He adds, “Teaching and discipline 
could be greatly improved if fewer major seminaries insured 
able faculties and steps toward uniformity of training.” Such 
a statement is purely gratuitous, for there is no reason to 
believe that the larger seminary centrally located is better 
able to equip itself with an efficient faculty than a small 
diocesan seminary. In fact the necessity of supplying a 
greater number of such professors only burdens it the more. 
And we must not overlook the fact that the seminary is not 
dealing solely in mere education. Important as that is, it 
must always yield to those spiritual requirements that out- 
balance the purely intellectual. In brief, a seminary is not a 
plant to turn out priests according to a certain set model. 

As to equipment and uniformity of training the writer again 
comes upon a debatable question. Most of our large semi- 
naries are preparing the greater part of their student body for 
the larger dioceses where the work is generally organized and 
where the young priest must look forward to spending fifteen 
or twenty or even more years after his ordination as an assist- 
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ant in some large parish with perhaps two or three other 
assistants and a pastor. 

The training of such young men must be naturally quite 
different from that prescribed for young men who are at 
ordination expected to take charge of a mission district where 
alone each must stand as the representative of the Church, 
intellectually, spiritually, socially. 

Of course it is understood that this difference does not refer 
to the technical courses of studies, which are essentially the 
same in all seminaries, but rather to the atmosphere and 
psychological viewpoint of faculty and students. 

And it does seem unfair to train men in the midst of the 
richness of the glory of the Church where they see only the 
success of its perfect organization, the glory of its ceremonial 
and the beauty of the Faith of countless Catholics, and then 
send them newly ordained to the lonely hills and prairies of 
the West and South and expect them to carry on with the zeal 
and enthusiasm that are inspired by visible results. 

Here it should be added that when priests are educated far 
from the diocese which they serve, there is a needless mystery 
thrown about the priesthood. The local youth regard it as 
something entirely beyond the horizon of their ambition. 
Consequently vocations do not flourish. The priest remains 
always a stranger among his own people. 

Your correspondent asserts that the number of priests cap- 
able of being directors and teachers is not sufficient to justify 
the multiplication of seminaries. This is another gratuitous 
statement. How can we know? Certainly there are a 
number of priests in many dioceses, small dioceses too, who 
would seem to be ideally fitted to guide young men. It 
remains for them to prove themselves, for this conclusion is 
in doubt until such time as experience finally settles it. 

Monsignor Selinger concludes with what appears to be the 
strongest argument of all for the diocesan seminary. He 
uses it in suggesting the original or large inter-diocesan 
seminary, namely, the personal influence of the professors 
outside the classroom. But what chance is there for a pro- 
fessor to have anything like intimate contact with three or 
four hundred students, and by the same method what chance 
is there for any average student in such a body to have 
intimate contact with a professor? 
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Experience tells us only too well that there are numbers of 
men who go through their course with never more than a 
perfunctory, formal relationship with any member of the 
faculty. Seminary professors year after year are forced to 
confess that there are men in the ordination class about whom 
they are entirely in the dark. 

This is a condition that can be overcome only in the diocesan 
seminary. There only is it possible to correlate sufficiently 
the real factors of a student’s character. And it is only in a 
small number that any man has real influence; so only in a 
small group can a professor’s personal influence be felt. 

In proposing the action of the Holy See regarding Italian 
seminaries the writer is most unfortunate. Italy is a Catholic 
country, at least in mental attitude and outlook. A very small 
portion of America is too, but an immense section of our land 
has absolutely no concept of the Catholic sense. This applies 
to a large part of our Catholic population, but it is not said in 
a critical spirit, for they are victims of the atmosphere in 
which they live. 

If we are to make any impression in this vast section, we 
must prove first of all that we are not strangers in origin or 
training. If we are to understand those whom we would serve 
we must be familiar with them. This intimate familiar know- 
ledge can come only from association, for it takes a priest 
years to get the point of view of his people. People will 
approach priests they know, whose antecedents they know, far 
more freely than they will approach strangers. 

In short, practically speaking the diocesan seminary remains 
the only institution to train men to serve a particular people. 
They have a better chance to know and understand them. 

JouHN P. FIsHER. 


Little Rock, Arkansas. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 


CHINESE PSYCHOLOGY. 


When I first went to China, twelve years ago, it was the 
fashion to regard the Orient as a land of mystery. On the 
boat crossing the Pacific, we were told that China is a bundle 
of contradictions that defies understanding. Even missionary 
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friends of long residence, and who had been close to the 
people, gave us these instructions for practical guidance: “ The 
best mode of acting in China is to come to a logical conclusion, 
and then do the exact opposite, and you will probably be 
right.” 

When we asked the reasons for things, as every Westerner 
must constantly do, we were met with pitying smiles: “ You 
are in China now. There is no getting to the bottom of things 
in this country. There aren’t any reasons for things. It’s 
the Chinese way of doing things, that’s all.” A current com- 
ment was the paraphrase of Virgil’s famous lines: “ Happy 
is he who is able to know the reasons of things.” It became in 
China: ‘“ Unhappy is he who tries to find out the reasons for 


things”. 


Where the Difference Lies— 

Undoubtedly this view of the Chinese, that saw in them 
inexplicable puzzles, was founded on real observation. They 
indeed do many things that appear very curious to us. But 
to diagnose these peculiarities as proceeding from a radical 


difference in mentality was going too far. It does not follow 
that they are different beings from us, just because they do 
things differently. In fact, the title of this article is a mis- 
nomer. There is really no such thing as Chinese psychology. 
There is human psychology, that’s all—the same in the Ameri- 
can, the Chinese, and the Fiji Islander. The term psychology 
is here used in its loose, popular sense, as denoting the various 
mental reactions to various circumstances. 

Actually, the Chinese mind works the same as ours. The 
reactions are admittedly different. What is the answer? It 
is that the Chinese is possessed of, and sets out with, a set of 
preconceived principles, attitudes, and assumptions that differ 
totally from ours. Set that mind working on the same prob- 
lem, and it will naturally issue in results different from those 
arrived atby us. The Chinese civilization, customs, and train- 
ing differ from ours enormously. It is this difference in 
mental baggage that accounts for what is to us an inexplicable 
refraction of the ideas and acts that issue from the Chinese 


brain. 
* * * 
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The Principle of “ Face” — 

One principle alone will account for fifty per cent of the 
seeming peculiarities of Chinese behavior, it is the principle 
of “face”. Face has been variously defined as reputation, as 
human respect, as vanity, as pride. In reality, it is none of 
these. It is the dramatic instinct of getting off the stage with 
credit. It does not care if the reputation is seriously damaged, 
so long as the appearance of it is saved. Its motto might be, 
“Save the surface, and you save all”. It is never a question 
of facts, but of form. 

A neighbor moved a foreigner’s boundary stones, giving him- 
self ten feet of the foreigner’s property. Another Chinese saw 
the deed. Haled into court, he testified that the man had appro- 
priated five feet of ground. The foreis ier was amazed. “You 
know my original plot’’, he said, ‘‘ you know he took ten feet.” 
“Yes, but if I say five feet, he saves his face, as it gives him 
an ostensible reason for the deed. Otherwise, his only possible 
motive is plain stealing, and he loses face. That will make 
him angry, and he'll get back at me. I’m sorry, but I can 
testify to only five feet. However, I’ll swear that he already 
had five feet of yours when he started, that saves your ten feet, 
and his face.” 

An official imposes an illegal and exorbitant tax. ‘“‘ Write 
to the yamen, and tell the mandarin I refuse to pay the tax, 
because it is illegal,” you say to your Chinese writer. ‘No 
can do,” he replies. “ He knows the law; if you say the tax 
is illegal, you will make him lose face. Better say times are 
hard, and you are certain his well-known benevolence is not 
going to insist upon collecting this tax from a poor man. He 
will understand you don’t intend to pay it, and that will close 
the incident.” 

* * * * 


Injured “ Face”— 


The cook applied for an increase in salary; he was getting 
one dollar a week, and wanted two. A big rise indeed. 
“Why do you need this money?” “My father says I must 
get somebody to sweep our house.” ‘Oh, you are hiring a 
servant, are you? Aren’t you getting rather up in the world, 
all of a sudden?” ‘No, how could we hire a servant? My 
father just wants a girl to sweep the house.” To the still 
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mystified missioner, the mention of a girl was a slight clue. 
“What sort of a girl do you want? Are you contemplating 
matrimony?” Exit the cook. The correct guess had proved 
too much for him. 

He had lost face by being put in the position of admitting 
he wanted to get married, a thing which runs counter to the 
Chinese sense of dignity. He was not seen again for a week. 
At the end of that time, his injured face had recovered suffi- 
ciently, and he reappeared in the kitchen. Subsequently, he 
secured both the rise and the bride, and has lived as happily 
as possible under the circumstances ever afterward. But even 
to this day, something akin to an Oriental blush mantles that 
injured face whenever he encounters the missioner who unwit- 


tingly caused it such damage. 
* * * * 
“ Face” at any Price— 

As may be supposed, this trait makes it quite impossible to 
secure the admission of a fault. You catch a man in the act 
of appropriating a ten-dollar bill. “Pardon me, you are 
taking my money.” “Taking your money, what an idea! 
Fancy me taking ten dollars! If I wanted to steal, I’d take 
something worth while. I was only picking this up to give it 
to you. I thought you lost it.” Accept the explanation, if 
you are wise. You save your ten dollars, and he saves his 
face, which ought to make everybody happy. 

You remark that his idea is not to deceive you. He knows 
perfectly well that you know he stole the money. The actual 
fact does not worry him, nor your opinion of it. His object 
is to get off the stage gracefully, with a saved situation. Better 
let him do it. 

“T shan’t need you any more”, you say to the gardener, or 
king of the flowers, as he is picturesquely termed in China. 
“Your work isn’t ten parts good; the garden is neglected. 
I must get another man.” “You hired me by the month; I’ll 
have to work the month out.” “Can do, go ahead, but at the 
end of the month you must look for another job.” Needless 
caution. 

A few days before the appointed time, your gardener 
informs you he is sorry, but he is obliged to leave you for a 
better position that has been offered to him. You understand, 
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and you part friends. He has achieved the position of having 
quit, rather than of being dismissed, and he saunters out 
nonchalantly to seek another job, with face intact. 

To save one’s face and lose one’s life would not seem to be 
avery attractive proposition. Yet they tell the following story 
of a Chinese mandarin who was sentenced to death for mal- 
feasance in office. As a special favor, he was allowed to be 
beheaded wearing the full regalia of his official dress. Thus 
he lost his head, but saved his face. 

* * * * 
Every Chinese an Actor— 

Whether all the world is a stage or not, at least every 
Chinese isan actor. Whence is this dramatic instinct derived? 
Undoubtedly from Confucius and Mencius, the two great sages 
who have molded the Chinese mind. One of their great 
sayings was that there are three hundred rules of ceremony, 
and of behavior three thousand. Their emphasis was on the 
way of doing things, rather than on what was done. While 
Aristotle was dealing with principles and reality, they were 
occupied with customs and form. Right there is the greatest 
difference in the basic assumptions that underlie the thought 
of East and West. Is it any wonder that such opposite 
premises issue in widely divergent judgments and conclusions? 

The other side of the shield shows us that these opposite 
premises also account for certain superiorities that the Chinese 
undoubtedly possess over the Westerner. In the matter of 
politeness, for instance, they leave us far behind. Ceremony 
is to them an inherited instinct. They have a million gentle 
and graceful ways of lubricating the friction of social inter- 
course that we would never dream of. Honorific terms are 
always employed. “What is your honorable name?” “ When 
did your excellence leave your illustrious home, to come to our 
miserable country?” “If you will impart to us your exalted 
knowledge, our poor people will be fortunate indeed.” Adjec- 
tives that are not meant, you may say, are like water on a 
duck’s back. Right you are, but the duck likes it. 

* * * * 
A Famous Virtue— 

Filial piety is another famous Chinese virtue that seems to 

spring from the proper sense of ceremonial, or the fitness of 
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things. It is a fact that the Chinese carry devotion to parents 
to an extreme degree. 

This does not mean that all Chinese children are well 
behaved or obedient. They are too little to know the Book of 
Rites; and, unfortunately, that same document which says 
much about the duties of children to parents, says nothing 
about the duties of parents to children. The result is poorly 
trained children. Yet, strangely enough, the children, once 
grown up, fit into the system, and it is the grown young men 
and women who imbibe and manifest that filial piety that has 
been the admiration of the world. 

The classic example of this is the young man of the Chin 
Dynasty, whose parents had no mosquito nets. He hit upon 
the expedient of going to bed early, and lying perfectly still 
all night, so that the family mosquitoes might gorge them- 
selves on him alone. By keeping the mosquitoes busy in this 
fashion, he enabled his parents to sleep in peace. 

* * * * 
It could not happen in China— 


The kind of thing that could not happen in China is illus- 
trated by the following incident that did happen in the United 
States. A brother and sister, the children of a widowed 
mother, had grown, secured good positions, and were getting 
on. The mother, old and feeble, was a charge and an expense. 
They went to the superintendent of the Poor Farm, with a 
view to having the mother accepted as an inmate. The 
superintendent agreed. “ First”, he said, “ however, I want 
to tell you a story.” 

“Some years ago, a man died in this town, leaving a young 
widow with two children. She was very poor. I knew the 
family, and did not see how she could support the children. 
I went to her, and advised her to put the children in an insti- 
tution. She was almost indignant, ‘I have two hands’, she 
said, ‘and before my children go to any institution, I’ll wear 
them to the bone.’” “ What’s that got to do with us?” asked 
the young couple. “ Just this much,” answered the super- 
intendent, “that woman was your mother.” 

Let us hope cases such as that are rare in America. In 
China, they are quite inconceivable. The devotion of the 
Chinese to parents goes to great, and even questionable 
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extremes. It is a common happening for sons to slice off a 
piece of their own flesh to feed a sick parent, since, in certain 
cases, the weird Chinese medical system holds this to be a 
specific. A son will not only support his parents, but will 
bankrupt himself merely to show them honor. He will do 
this, for instance, in order to provide deceased parents with 
an expensive funeral. In China, children have been thrown 
or given away, and wives sold, in order to provide better for 
the support of an aged father or mother. 

* * * * 
Emphasis on Form— 

Chinese psychology is a large order. One could discuss it 
properly only in volumes. The main clue, however, is, in 
our opinion, an emphasis on custom and form, rather than on 
fact and reality. This tendency, however, does not deprive 
the Sons of Han of the generality of fine human qualities, such 
as generosity, loyalty, industry, patience, perseverance, cheer- 
fulness, and, last but not least, a priceless sense of humor. To 
know them is a great privilege, and to live among them a 
pure delight. 


James E. WAtsH, M.M., 


Vicar Apostolic of the Maryknoll 
Kongmoon Mission in South China. 


INDIRECT AID TO SCRUPULOUS PERSONS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


In a previous number of the REvIEw? some account was 
given of the help that modern psychology may offer the con- 
fessor in the treatment of scruples. A knowledge of the 
mental mechanisms involved in this disturbing ailment, 
together with tact and perseverance on the part of the con- 
fessor, may enable him to determine the cause of the scruples 
and apply remedial measures. It was pointed out, however, 
that this sort of diagnosis is by no means easy. The victims of 
scruples are usually so nervous in the confessional that they 
scarcely give an intelligible answer to the simple questions 
which aim to elicit information on the cause and growth of 


1“Scruples and Psychology”, Ecct. Review, LXXV (1926), 480-506. 
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their scruples. If patient investigation proves fruitless, it is 
difficult to apply a direct remedy, since the cause of the malady 
remains unknown. But it is not necessary to despair even 
then. Although a direct method of treatment be ruled out, 
there remain methods which might be called indirect. 

The first of these pertains to the instruction given in the 
confessional. We know that repeated assurances that there 
was no sin, that a confession was good, that contrition was 
adequate, and the like, engender no great confidence. The 
penitent is ever ready with that fatal “Perhaps —”. “ Per- 
haps the confessor did not understand; perhaps I did not 
explain things clearly,” etc. Advice to disregard doubts, and 
to confess only what is certain, likewise makes no impression. 
What is to be done? 

Instead of spending valuable time in useless repetition of 
these assurances, it has been found very useful to give a short 
talk on a subject that seems to have no connexion with the - 
scruples. It may be merely a “ pious exhortation” added by 
the confessor. The mercy of God, God’s providence, the love 
of Jesus for souls, the great rewards promised for even little 
things; in short, a sane topic of a consoling nature will some- 
times work wonders. 

Care must be used in the choice of topics. What is stimu- 
lating to the normal soul may be very disquieting to those who 
are scrupulous. Thus, the realization of God’s omnipresence 
may spur on the vigorous soul to healthy action, but it may 
prove a veritable occasion of terror to others, who are prone 
to think of God as “spying on them to detect them in mis- 
demeanors”’. Therefore the topics must be carefully chosen, 
no matter how like the usual exhortation they may eventually 
appear. 

By this means the confessor is actually striking in the dark 
at some of the possible beginnings of the scruples. Who does 
not know that an undue emphasis on the justice of God, with 
never a word on His equally important attribute of mercy, is 
sometimes the starting-point of scruples for timid souls and 
such as are inclined to anxiety? If such a penitent hears fre- 
quently of the mercy of God, of the love of Jesus Christ, and 
of similar truths, hope and courage return. Over a consider- 
able period of trial this procedure was found effective in cases 
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that resisted every other effort. One should not give up too 
readily. It may even be necessary to repeat, when the topics 
that seem available have been covered; what failed once may 
succeed later. Usually the confessor must forgo the satis- 
faction of knowing just what topic marked the beginning of 
diminishing fears, just as the penitent cannot tell what 
originally brought them on. 

Some cases, however, fail to respond to this treatment. 
There is then one more alternative, one further indirect means. 
It is the assigning of carefully chosen reading. The reason 
for this procedure when all else fails is well stated by Dr. 
Mullen in his dissertation Psychological Factors in the Pastoral 
Treatment of Scruples.? He says that reading of this kind 
“will often accomplish far more than advice given, but not 
assimilated under circumstances of emotional excitement in 
the tribunal of penance. Apparently attentive, they are even 
then preoccupied, absorbed with the disturbing scruple.” * 
“In this connexion De Lehen’s Way of Interior Peace can be 
recommended as a classic that should not be overlooked.” 
This statement may not meet with universal approval. How- 
ever useful the other sections of the book, Part IV, Of Scruples, 
suffers from serious defects as reading matter for the afflicted. 

The very first sentence of this part gives one pause. “A 
scruple is a doubt as to what is or is not lawful.” * To identify 
a scruple with a doubt certainly does justice neither to the 
scruple nor to the theological doubt. 

But there are more serious objections. Chapter II of this 
part gives the “general causes of scruples”. In the very first 
line we find listed as a cause, in bold capitals, WEAKMINDED- 
NESS.° Consider the effect of this on a scrupulous person who 
half suspects that he is weakminded. Nor is the shock of that 
term removed by the subsequent explanation. “A sound, 
healthy mind accepts reliable evidence, and with it remains in 
peace,” etc.® 

Further on, one of the causes of scruples is given as “a 
tender, timorous conscience”,— “a tender conscience may 


2 Cath, Univ. Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, Vol. 1, No. 3, June 1927. 
8P, 149. 4P. 265. 
5P. 268. 6 Loc. cit. 
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easily become anxious A timorous conscience indeed may 
develop scruples. But can that be said of a tender one? 
How will this fit in with what is generally said of the desir- 
ability of a tender conscience? 

There are other passages, too numerous to mention in detail, 
which can only serve to disquiet scrupulous penitents. 

The reason given by Dr. Mullen for assigning reading to 
such sufferers is good, but surely there could be a better choice 
of book. As the English translation appeared in 1888, and 
the original much earlier, we need not be surprised that the 
treatment of scruples, from the psychological standpoint, is 
found wanting. Indeed, De Lehen’s book is not at all in 
conformity with Dr. Mullen’s own psychological researches. 

It is doubtful whether books specifically written for those 
who are scrupulous, serve the purpose for which they were 
intended. Actual practice tends to make one more and more 
wary of them. Experience confirms what was said by Father 
Chrysostom Schulte, O. M.Cap.: “Should we put into the 
hands of those suffering from obsessions such literature as 
will help them to orientate themselves in their trouble? I 
think this should be done only with the greatest caution. In 
my experience the literature for scrupulous and anxious souls 
does positive harm. As for the popular medical literature, 
these sufferers almost always read into it whatever is grist for 
their mill. They are incapable of a critical judgment in their 
own case. On the other hand much is gained if they can 
be persuaded to read indifferent matter which takes their minds 
off themselves.” 

Anything that savors too much of sentimentalism must be 
avoided. These penitents need to be filled with sane, solid 
ideas on all points of religion. We do not presume to dictate 
what individual books should be chosen, for every confessor 
will know what is likely to prove useful in any particular case. 
But in any event, as in the talk in the confessional, so in the 
reading assigned that matter which is most cheerful and 
soundly encouraging will prove of greatest value in this 
indirect means of aiding the scrupulant. 

Montgomery, Indiana. Jos. G. Kempr. 


377. 
8 Die pastorale Behandlung der Psychopathien, in Religion und Seelenleiden, 
I (Dusseldorf, Schwann, 19@6), p. 128. 
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THE NEW MASS OF THE FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART. 


Qu. 1. May I ask you what difference do you find between the 
former Mass of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the new Mass of the 
feast of the Sacred Heart, in regard to the Introit, Orations, Epistle, 
Gradual, Offertory, Preface, Communion? 

What dogmatical truths are pointed out in the new Mass in a 


clearer way than in the former, regarding the mission of the Sacred 
Heart to mankind? 


Lex orandi est lex credendi. Illustrate this in both Masses. 
2. Give the differences in the whole conception of the Office, 


some remarks regarding the choice of the Psalms in Vespers and 
Matins. 


In regard to the Capitulum at Vespers, Sext, None. 


What is the leading thought of the lessons of the Second Noc- 
turn? 


3. Can you find any providential arrangement of the Sunday Office, 


especially Epistle and Gospel, to fit in a remarkable way into the 
Mass of the Octave? 


What other Sunday shows something similar in its Gospel and 
First Nocturn lessons during an octave? C. S. 


Resp. 1. Whenever the Church institutes a new feast, or 
publishes and imposes new liturgical texts for holy Mass or 
for the Breviary, she follows the well known principle, ‘‘ Lex 
orandi, lex credendi”. She wants us to find in her liturgy a 
more explicit and more accurate expression of her doctrine. 

Now the new Mass and the new Office of the Sacred Heart 
emphasize more strikingly than the previous texts the main 
and formal object of her devotion toward the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus ; which is the divine and human love of our Lord for His 
Father and for us men, as symbolized by His heart of flesh. 
The Preface of the new Mass gives the keynote of the whole 
liturgy of that devotion: “. . . Aeterne Deus: qui Unigeni- 
tum tuum in cruce pendentem lancea militis transfigi voluisti, 
ut apertum Cor, divinae largitatis sacrarium, torrentes nobis 
funderet miserationis et gratiae, et quod amore nostri flagrare 
nunquam destitit, piis esset requies et poenitentibus pateret 
salutis refugium ”. 

2. In the former Mass and Office the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart was considered mostly as an aspect of the homage 
rendered to Jesus crucified and to His five Sacred Wounds. 
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The Invitatory of Matins was “ Christum pro nobis passum 
venite adoremus ”. The Preface of the Mass was none other 
than “de Cruce”. The responsories of the Nocturns were 
borrowed alternately from the liturgy of Passiontide and from 
the Office of the Blessed Sacrament. The new Mass and 
Office repeat over and over again that, in adoring the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, we adore and proclaim His love for us, and we 
mean to atone for our ingratitude and our innumerable sins, 
which being foreseen by Him have truly wounded and pierced 
His Sacred Heart. “ Cor Jesu amore nostri vulneratum venite 
adoremus,” says the Invitatory. 

The lessons of the Second Nocturn give the historical 
development of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, and explain 
the providential mission of St. John Eudes and of St. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque. There we find a detailed narrative of the 
most famous manifestation of the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret 
Mary, on 16 June, 1675: “ Quarum apparitionum celeberrima 
illa est, qua ei ante Eucharistiam oranti Jesus conspiciendum se 
dedit, Sacratissimum Cor ostendit, et conquestus quod pro 
immensa sua caritate, nihil nisi ingratorum hominum con- 
tumelias reciperet, ipsi praecepit ut novum festum, feria sexta 
post octavam Corporis Christi, instituendum curaret, quo Cor 
suum honore debito coleretur atque injuriae sibi in Sacramento 
amoris a peccatoribus illatae dignis expiarentur obsequiis.” 

The sacred Heart of Jesus wounded and bruised by our sins 
demands of us love and reparation. This is the touching 
thought expressed in the responsories, and psalms and Oremus 
of the new Office: ‘‘ Deus qui nobis, in Corde Filii tui, nostris 
vulnerato peccatis, infinitos dilectionis thesauros misericorditer 
largiri dignaris; concede, quaesumus, ut illi devotum pietatis 
nostrae praestantes obsequium, dignae quoque satisfactionis 
exhibeamus officium. Per eumdem Dominum. . .” 

3. The Office and Mass of the Third Sunday after Pente- 
cost had to be embodied in the privileged Octave of the 
Sacred Heart, precisely because Christ Himself, in the appari- 
tion mentioned above, asked that the feast of His Sacred Heart 
should be celebrated on the Friday following the octave of 
Corpus Christi. 

But it may be said also that the Epistle and Gospel of that 
Sunday are in keeping with the object of the devotion to the 
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Sacred Heart. The Epistle exhorts us to trust in God’s love 
for us: “ Carissimi, humiliamini sub potenti manu Dei, ut vos 
exaltet in tempore visitationis: omnem sollicitudinem vestram 
projicientes in eum, quoniam ipsi cura est de vobis.” 

And the Gospel shows to us the merciful love of the Sacred 
Heart for sinners, and relates the touching parables of the lost 
sheep and of the groat. 

The works that best explain the development of the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart and the reasons for giving a new Mass 
and Office are, first of all, the Encyclical Letter of Pius XI, 
reproduced nearly in its entirety in the lessons of the second 
nocturn throughout the privileged octave of the Sacred Heart; 
likewise, the Life of St. Margaret Mary by Bishop Bougaud; 
then again the masterly work of R. Pére Terrien, S.J., La 
Devotion au Sacré Caeur de Jésus; and the books of Abbé 
Anizan entitled Qu’est-ce que le Sacré Caur?, Vers Lui and 
En Lui (published by P. Lethielleux, 10 rue Cassette, Paris). 


PRIESTLY TACT AND SALESMANSHIP. 


What should be the approach to a sick man in order to dis- 
pose him favorably to receive the Sacraments? The question 
is one which any priest having the care of souls is called on to 
face times without number, and each is certainly an occasion 
of intense anxiety to a zealous priest, even if not to the patient. 
But for some reason such problems seem to get but little dis- 
cussion in our sacerdotal magazines and very little attention in 
the seminary course. 

It seems to be taken as a matter of course that every priest 
will be tactful on such occasions, or else that the Grace of God 
will supply his deficiencies. But God does not often mir- 
aculously endow a priest with knowledge or tact either, and 
it is a presumption on His mercy to suppose that He will 
always make up for the deficiencies of His ministers, even in 
such matters. 

Here the children of this world again show themselves wiser 
in their generation than the Children of Light, for in matters 
of business, corresponding cases are not left to the chance 
mercy of an untactful salesman. Either by the simple process 
of discharging inefficient salesmen, or by carefully instructing 
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them how to proceed, a sales-manager worthy of the name 
gets an effective force. 


* * * 


As an instance of the care business men give to such things, 
here is the substance of a sales-manager’s talk to a crew of men 
selling kitchen ware from house to house. 

“Where do you think a salesman should stand at the precise 
moment a woman is opening the door? She comes there ex- 
pecting to find a neighbor and sees a strange man. Her first 
impulse is apt to be a slight fear and this is just one more 
obstacle for the salesman to overcome. If he is close to the 
door this feeling is increased and also if he be too close he can 
not make any gesture toward getting in except to take hold of 
the latch. This she will generally resent and if the door hap- 
pens to be locked she will not open it. 

“On the other hand if he is standing too far away his appeal 
loses force, every foot away decreases the effect of the talk just 
so much. 

“‘So the best position is to be close to the door but just at 
the moment she opens it to step back. So the first sight she 
gets of you you are moving away and she will not have the 
fear. Also you step back just one step so that when you have 
made your opening talk and ask to come in you can take a step 
forward and she will be apt to open the door.” 

That much refinement of applied psychology to sell a few 
pans! 

Foolish hairsplitting? Not in the least. Every member of 
the crew showed a higher percentage of admissions to calls 
made on adopting this system. For a careful record—like a 
particular examen—was kept of each stage of the interview on 
each call, written down and checked on leaving the house. 

A seminarian on vacation happened to be the most successful 
in gaining admission to the houses; so other men were sent 
along with him to study his method. On the other hand he 
was notoriously poor in closing sales; so the sales-manager 
went with him for one morning to see what was the matter 
with his close. The diagnosis was: 

“You make your close too solemn and scare them off. You 
wait till they have satisfied their curiosity and begun to lose 
interest and then you introduce your order book and make it a 
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serious matter. Get that order book out early on some pretext 
—best thing to show them names of others who have bought; 
make your close off-hand and lead them into it. Dont ask 
them for the order; ask for the number of the house. If a 
woman once gives that, she is going to buy. Even though she 
does not know it, you do. She is going then; push hard.” 

The seminarian doubled his percentage of orders taken 
when he mastered this close. 

= * * 

“But if business is so acute and careful in trying to win a 
customer, why not equal care and definite technique in seeking 
souls?” remarked the Editor of THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 
on considering the above. Amen. Why not indeed? 

The seminarian referred to thought he would try it when 
he returned to the school in the fall. So he became a promoter 
in the Eucharistic League. Said the method of salesmanship 
which he had studied during the summer: “Sometimes the 
prospect has already investigated or is weary of investigation 
and falls for a real hard attempt to close without much talk. 
And sometimes the very fact that the salesman is so amazingly 
quick to try to close rushes the prospect along.” 

Now all the students had heard the same talk from the 
Director of the League, and it was foolish to try to instruct 
them. So he tried the off-hand, quick, close. 

His approach was ex abrupto: “Say! Have you joined 
Togo’s League yet?”” The question smacked of the old “many 
questions” of our Logic days, but almost all expected to join 
sometime. 

“Why, no. I thought I would later.” 

“Well he’s sending in another batch of names to-morrow. 
Let’s go over and sign up.” Seldom was anything more needed. 
* * * 

In his first work as assistant, Fr X was given charge of a 
large Sanatorium. It was not a Catholic institution, but he 
was given every courtesy by the management. 

Now it so happened that he had started to make his studies 
later in life than most, so he had a lively recollection of getting 
badly rattled in the confessional and dreading it as an ordeal. 
Consequently he adopted the off-hand manner and made it as 
easy as possible for the penitent. Also he realized that even 
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a lax Catholic knows quite as well as one can tell him that it is 
his duty to go to Confession. What he needs is to be pushed 
into it. 

He would be notified of a Catholic patient’s arrival and 
would call. 

“Good morning, I am Fr X from St. Patrick’s—just over 
the hill there. How are you? Where are you from?” A 
few commonplace remarks, and he came straight to the point. 

“T bring Holy Communion to all the patients here once a 
week. What time do they bring your breakfast?”’ 

A simple enough question but leading to the main issue and 
while the patient recognizes it, he can hardly refuse to take the 
step. For one thing it is too unexpected to avoid readily. 

“At 7:30.” 

“ All right, I will come at 7:15. Would you rather go to 
Confession now or in the morning?” If he is speaking to a 
practical Catholic, no time is lost: “‘ Just as you wish, Father”. 

But if the patient has been long away from his duties he tries 
to rally his surprised forces and delay matters. 

‘““Why—uh—I dont know—I dont think I can get ready in 
that time—” 

Even in his stalling he is getting more involved and Fr X 
is prompt to push the advantage. 

“QO, it won’t take long. I’ll help you examine your con- 
science if necessary. But I don’t suppose you have killed any- 
body.” A nervous smile is usually the response to this mild 
sally. “All right, then, I will be around at 7:15.” 

The subject is finished, a few words on an entirely different 
topic, with a joke as he leaves the room. Next morning he 
finds a nervous but resolute man, perhaps beginning: “ It’s six 
years—” 

Observe: the penitent is in new surroundings, generally 
lonesome, and with plenty of time to think things over and a 
very severe illness to emphasize the realization that he had 
better get straight again. Fr X is a stranger to him and he 
has not a fear of defaming himself before a priest who knows 
him well. The priest is businesslike and brisk, but is evidently 
not one to be severe on a penitent. The conditions are favor- 
able all around. Then he is pushed into it so speedily that he 
has no time to think up objections. It is just another case of 
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an amateur against a professional in the brief tilt; with possibly 
a soul’s salvation at stake. 

Of course it does not always work out just that way, but in 
a large majority of cases it does, and even when it does not, 
there is nothing in the method that antagonizes and makes it 
more difficult later. 

Once Fr X met a woman who was prompt and vigorous in 
repelling the suggested confession. She freely said she had 
not been to the sacraments for three years, but would not go 
until she “felt right about it”. So quickly did she push the 
idea away that after two attempts Fr X decided that she was 
afraid she would yield and was taking special care not to. 
So he adopted the contrary style in order to throw her off her 
guard. 

She would be there for some months and in the monotony of 
“chasing the cure” visitors are always welcome. So he made 
it a regular visit and always asked her to go to confession—in 
such manner that it was easier to refuse than to consent! 

After a few such visits, she felt complete mistress of the 
situation and had relaxed. Also she was using up her excuses, 
for she did not realize the planned campaign that was quietly 
taking her outposts and undermining the strong points. Then 
abruptly ‘the attack was launched on Christmas Eve when Fr 
X came in the early morning and drew an intense picture of 
the Blessed Mother and St. Joseph seeking a home for the 
Divine Infant, and ending by showing her the pyx that he 
carried, with the involved question: “ Now, you don’t want to 
turn Him out in the snow like they did in Bethlehem, do you?” 

N-no.” 

The stole was promptly reversed. ‘How long is it since 
you went to Confession?” 

She never missed a week while in the sanatorium and was a 
practical Catholic after she left. 

* * * 

Obviously the same method applies in a great many cases 
but only in those where a definite object is to be attained at 
once. A convert rushed into the Church in that manner would 
probably drop out quite as quickly. On the other hand, the 
first plunge to come for instructions is the difficult one for a 
convert and it should be made as easy as possible. As soon as 
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the prospective convert learns that the instruction is easy and 
pleasant, there will be small difficulty in keeping him at it 
until he is well prepared. 

Thus Fr C, learning that a certain man was favorably dis- 
posed, calmly called on him and announced himself as an am- 
bassador of Christ with a special message. The man knew 
him well enough to know that he was not in the least fanatical 
and could see at once that he was speaking in entire seriousness, 
and he prepared to receive the message with due respect. 

This of course is far from being an off-hand approach, and 
is somewhat dangerous if not immediately successful. But it 
is a matter of awakening interest with a startling statement, 
and when the prospect’s interests lie close to the proposition 
it is a good method. Fr C had chosen his man and knew 
to whom he was talking. 

Fr L tells of an accidental start of a conversation when he 
took off his hat to shake off the snow and a rather pompous man 
immediately in front of him mistook it for a formal salute and 
returned in kind. Fr L, a veteran campaigner, instantly 
seized the unexpected advantage and taking His Honor’s arm 
invited him to lunch; where he arranged for a course of 
instruction. 

* * * 

From these and countless other examples such as every priest 
has experienced it would seem that what we need is a more 
effective study of closing. Many are attracted by the evident 
Truth and Beauty of the Church but a salesman soon learns to 
recognize the point at which the prospect is wavering and 
knows that a touch will turn him for or against. Even such a 
man as Fr. Maturin was turned back and delayed twenty years 
by a single sneer. 


Henry D. BUCHANAN. 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


ACADEMIC CAPS AND GOWNS AT MASS. 


Qu. Could you tell me if there is such a thing as an approved 
custom regarding the wearing of “caps”, together with “ gowns”, 
by men during Mass or Benediction? Would you say that it is not 
quite the proper thing for priest members of a university faculty to 


appear at religious services in cap and gown rather than in cassock 
and surplice? R. 


is 
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Resp. When the members of a university faculty appear in 
a body at a religious service, they may, even if they are priests, 
wear the cap and gown which are the insignia of their func- 
tion, if such a custom has received the formal or tacit approval 
of ecclesiastical authority. But when a priest, member of a 
university faculty, attends individually a religious ceremony, 
he should wear the usual clerical dress, i.e. the cassock and 
surplice or cotta, or, if he is a prelate, the rochet and 
mantelletta. 


MEETING RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


I read with great interest the article in your December issue 
on Intolerance in Rural Districts. I suppose I am right in 
taking this article as an invitation to a round-table talk to 
which also men of the rank “virorum obscurorum” may 
contribute if they have something worth while to offer. 

My experience of entirely non-Catholic surroundings dates 
back seventeen years, but I am like any old fire-horse—when- 
ever I hear the sound of the gong I am all a-tremble to get into 
the fray. Before I started on my mission career I had graded 
the various denominations as to their intolerance. My subse- 
quent experience proved my judgment mistaken. I found that 
no denomination held monoply of this commodity, and those 
I had figured as least intolerant were in some places the most 
bigoted. I found that the intolerance of any given local 
denominational body was related to the tolerance of the local 
minister. From this I reasoned that the most propitious 
point of attack against intolerance is the local minister, who 
must nevertheless be approached with respect and kindness. 
We must treat everyone with kindness and consideration and 
respect. I have always found that if we demand our rights 
and are willing to respect the rights of others we have the 
best chance to make enduring friends. If we gain the esteem 
of the ministers we gain a great victory. 

Not every minister, however, can be easily gained. Inborn 
prejudice in many, and downright meanness in some, are so 
strong that we cannot cope with them single-handed. Now 
ministers are largely dependent on the good will of their 
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people. Very few have the controlling influence in the 
church, and their financial position is the greatest consider- 
ation. The situation should be thoroughly studied, as a 
general studies the ranks of the enemy. It is consoling to 
know that people in good financial circumstances are generally 
broadminded and opposed to intolerance. When their broad- 
mindedness meets the broadmindedness of the priest they feel 
themselves in congenial company, and the intolerant minister 
will have to tune in to their wave length of tolerance and the 
bigot is consigned to intellectual starvation. 

All this in my opinion should precede the four points men- 
tioned in your article. All these suggestions are very good, 
and should bring us great success. But let us learn from the 
experience of our Divine Lord. Let us realize that ambushed 
opposing forces can turn the Palm Sunday of success into Good 
Friday of defeat. What good will it do us and immortal 
souls if we have worked successfully for years and suddenly 
a conflagration destroys all our work because we had not the 
proper organization to fight this fire? Look at our national 
forests with all their look-out towers connected with an exten- 
sive fire-fighting organization. This should be a pattern for 
the Church in America. We need a fire department. We 
need a department that can cope with the “ pineapple brigade” 
of intolerance. We need a department to cope with the pro- 
fessional intolerance preacher. 

This brings me to a visit to Washington in 1914 with the 
venerable Father Walter Eliot, C.S.P., of happy memory, who 
was very much interested in missionary enterprise. In fact 
my principal object in visiting him was to take over a project 
I had worked out to annihilate these anti-Catholic forces. My 
project was as follows: We might have a central office, say the 
Central Bureau in St. Louis for example, to which all calls 
should be directed. We should have men all over the United 
States, laymen preferred (but, until we had developed a 
sufficient number, also priests), who would be able like Gold- 
stein and Peter Collins to deal directly with such speakers. 
Everyone would follow his particular business but would 
obligate himself to follow an emergency call from the central 
office at any time. The central office, knowing the qualifica- 
tions of such men and their geographic location, could make 
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a selection that would be available and effective. For 
example, Altus, Oklahoma, is billed for a lecture by Otis L. 
Spurgeon on the Beast of the Apocalypse. A Catholic of that 
place, knowing this, would telegraph the central office and give 
the information. Central office, having looked up available 
men, would wire one of them to meet Spurgeon at Altus, 
Oklahoma, on a given date. He would take the train which in 
a few hours would bring him to Altus, meet the preacher and 
upset him with intelligent heckling and would be back in his 
office a few hours later. Now it is common knowledge that 
those fellows act like fearless heroes, but that they are all 
perfect Major Hooples. If the lecturer had such a meeting 
in the next place where he held forth, he would grow more 
nervous and if in the following place another confronted and 
exposed him before his own audience, he would lose his nerve 
and look for another field. I told Father Eliot about this 
project, but he said: “ Father, your project would work well 
if the Church of God had not also a human side. I am afraid 
it will not work.” 

That was sixteen years ago, and your article brought it back 
to my memory, and I quote it here for the good of the cause. 
I am no longer in the great field, and I will do all I can in my 
little parish, but I still think that something of this kind will 
have to be done if what we have in hand is to meet success. 


Munday, Texas. P. BoNnIFACE, O.S.B. 


AN INDULGENCED PRAYER IN HONOR OF THE SACRED HEART. 


Qu. When was the prayer “ O Most Holy Heart of Jesus! Foun- 
tain of all good!” etc., proclaimed the official prayer to the Sacred 
Heart? Ww. 


Resp. So far as we are aware, this prayer has not been 
proclaimed the official prayer of the Church to the Sacred 
Heart. By the apostolic letter Nihil tam aptum of 4 De- 
cember, 1915, Pope Benedict XV enriched it with an indulg- 
ence of one hundred days toties quoties.* 

In THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW,’ together with the above 
apostolic letter and the Italian formula, there appeared the 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VII (1915), 565-566. 
2 LIV (1916), 311-312. 
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translation quoted by our inquirer. However, a few slight 
changes will bring this translation into more perfect harmony 
with the original Italian and give a better rendition of some 
idioms. Therefore the following translation is suggested: 


O Most Sacred Heart of Jesus! Fountain of all good! I adore 
Thee, I love Thee and, being deeply sorry for my sins, I offer Thee 
this my poor heart. Make it humble, patient, pure and in all things 
conformed to Thy desires. Grant, O good Jesus, that I may live in 
Thee and for Thee. Protect me in dangers, console me in afflictions, 
give me health of body, assistance in my temporal needs, Thy bless- 
ing in all my undertakings, and the grace of a holy death. 


LAST GOSPEL AT PONTIFICAL MASS. 


Qu. Why does a bishop in pontifical Masses begin the Gospel of 
St. John at the Gospel side, and finish it while on his way to the 
throne? 


Resp. The reason for this special rubric seems to be that 
the bishop, while performing solemn pontifical functions, must 
remain at his throne as often and as long as possible, i.e. when- 
ever his presence at the altar is not necessary. While standing 
or sitting at his throne he shows forth more emphatically the 
grandeur of his episcopal office and the eminence of his powers. 
Accordingly, at the end of pontifical high Mass he begins the 
Gospel “In principio” at the Gospel side of the altar; but 
immediately after the first words he puts on the mitre, takes the 
crozier in his left hand, and continues to recite the Gospel 
while going to his throne, where he finishes it. The Balti- 
more Ceremonial (eighth edition, p. 298) says: “The bishop 
then takes off his mitre, begins the Gospel of St. John at the 
Gospel side, puts on the mitre, takes the crozier in his left 
hand, and continues the Gospel while going to his seat, where 
he finishes it.” 


“NE ABSORBEAT EAS TARTARUS ”. 


Qu. In the Review for October 1929 appears the following 
question: The Offertory of Requiem Masses reads, “ O, Lord Jesus 
Christ, King of Glory, deliver the souls of all the faithful departed 
from the pains of hell and from the deep pit”. Why should the 
Church pray for those in hell? The answer says that it would be 
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heresy to pray for the souls of the damned, and that the words of 
the Offertory of the Requiem Mass refer to Purgatory and its suf- 
ferings. 

This explanation strikes me as unsatisfactory. On consulting 
Gihr’s excellent work on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, I find the 
following elucidation. The Church offers the Sacrifice only for the 
souls detained in Purgatory. Hence the expressions of the Offertory 
can be applied to the suffering souls. But this interpretation ap- 
pears to do violence to the text and to destroy its highly poetical 
character. The Church is accustomed to impress her dogmas clearly 
and accurately upon her liturgy. Now since she uses strong expres- 
sions (‘‘ne absorbeat eas tartarus, ne cadant in obscurum; fac eas 
de morte transire ad vitam’’), she seems to have in mind not the 
punishments of Purgatory but of Hell, by referring primarily to a 
threatening danger, not to a prolonged sojourn in Hell. And where 
is Purgatory designated by the Mass? 

Hence the following explanation is to be preferred not only for 
intrinsic reasons but also for the sake of learned theologians. The 
Offertory for the dead contains petitions that they be preserved from 
the pains of Hell. The Church imagines her children not to be 
suffering in Purgatory but as struggling in the agony of death, on 
the point of leaving this earth and appearing before the dread 
tribunal of God, therefore still in danger of being lost. The Church 
employs this method of prayer, because it is intended to alleviate 
and shorten purgatorial suffering and to offer other advantages be- 
sides. Her liturgy as to form and contents bears almost throughout 
the impress of true poetry. The liturgy is made vigorous and full 
of life by the dramatic element which renders the mysteries of sacred 
history, as it were, present as though they were now about to take 
place before our eyes. ‘Think of Advent, Christmas, Holy Week. 
The same poetical, dramatical character dominates in many ways in 
the liturgy for the dead. In the latter the Church calls, so to speak, 
the dead back to life, that is to the hour of death, which decided 
their eternal destiny. She represents to herself the departed at that 
moment, when in the presence of death they could still prepare for 
the Divine Judgment. The Offertory of the Mass for the dead is in 
perfect harmony with this. Several of its expressions refer to the 
moment of death, as deciding an eternity; they represent to us the 
departed on the point of death, surrounded by powerful enemies; 
on the brink of a frightful precipice that threatens to swallow them 
up. The Church then asks the Lord to preserve her children in such 
imminent danger “‘ from the pains of Hell and from the deep abyss 
and to deliver them from the fierce lion’s mouth, lest Hell swallow 
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them up and lest they sink into darkness”. Thus the Church in her 
poetical way accompanies the passing soul to God’s tribunal, where 
she may experience His clemency and goodness and be permitted to 
pass over “ de morte ad vitam ”’, from the temporal death of the body 


into the eternal life of glory. 
Jos. H. WEts, S.J. 


Resp. The answer given in the REVIEW of October, 1929, 
page 409, is the opinion held by Benedict XIV (De Sacrificio 
Missae, Lib. II, Cap. IX, 6). We quote the edition of Prato, 
1843, “tomus octavus”, page 64, second column: “Sed ut 
aliquid statuamus, dicendum videtur.” 

The eminent theologian and liturgist, Cardinal Prosper 
Lambertini, who became later on Benedict XIV, quotes various 
opinions in numbers 3, 4 and 5 of this Chapter IX entitled 
“ De Offertorio ”’; and in number 6 he sets forth modestly but 
forcefully the view which seems to him the better. ‘‘ Dicen- 
dum videtur Ecclesiam, ea Antiphona seu Offertorio in Missis 
Defunctorum, Purgatorii poenas intelligere; et Purgatorium 
ideo Infernum appellare, quod idem utrobique sit ignis: orare 
ut animae liberentur de profundo lacu et de ore leonis, hoc est 
de carcere illo subterraneo, ubi Justorum animae expiantur; 
denique Ecclesiam a Deo petere ne absorbeat eas tartarus, 
ne cadant in obscurum, id est ne in illo tenebricoso carcere tot 
cruciatibus conflictatae diutius detineantur.” 

In favor of his explanation, Benedict XIV invokes the 
authority of Azor and Valentia, of Cardinal Capisucchio and 
of Thiers; and he adds without any hesitation: “ neque enim 
ea verba de Infernorum poenis possunt intelligi Fide Catholica”. 

It is true that Doctor Gihr, in his well known book on the 
Mass (vol. II, chapter on the “Chant of the Offertory”’) 
does not like the view of Benedict XIV. But he acknowledges 
that it has been maintained by an important group of theo- 
logians and rubricists and quotes at length in a footnote the 
explanation of Azor, endorsed by Gobat. 

The opinion which Gihr prefers was known by Benedict 
XIV, and is set forth by him as follows (in his number 4) : 
“Quidam considerant eam Antiphonam legi consuevisse, cum 
aegrotus aliquis in eo esset, ut jam emitteret animam; ac putant 
Ecclesiam in Missis et funeribus mortuorum eam adhibere 
coepisse, retrotrahendo preces ad punctum illud temporis, quo 
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animae e corporibus sunt egressae; eodem plane modo quo 
Adventus tempore illis utitur verbis: Rorate coeli desuper, et 
nubes pluant Justum, etc. . . . O Adonai, veni ad redimen- 
dum nos... Etsi enim multa praeteriere saecula, ex quo 
Verbum divinum carnem assumpsit, Ecclesia tamen retro- 
trahit ejusmodi preces ad tempora Prophetarum Christi Incar- 
nationem acri desiderio expectantium.” 

This opinion of Gihr’s has been sustained by such great men 
as Suarez and Tournely, Wiseman and Franzelin. Both 
opinions are probable on account of their own arguments and 
of the authority of their respective defenders. 


NON-CATHOLIC PALL-BEARERS. 


Qu. May a non-Catholic act as pall-bearer at a Catholic funeral, 
and vice versa? 


Resp. Canon 1258 of the Code, summing up several 
decisions of the Holy Office and of Propaganda, tells us that 
“it is unlawful for Catholics to assist in any active manner at 
the sacred services of non-Catholics. But at the funerals of 
non-Catholics, at their marriages, and similar solemnities, pro- 
vided there is no danger of perversion or scandal, passive or 
merely material presence, on account of a civil office or for the 
purpose of showing respect to a person, may be tolerated for a 
grave reason, which in doubtful cases must be approved by the 
bishop.” 

Now it seems that acting as ball-bearer at a funeral does 
not go beyond the “presentia passiva seu mere materialis” 
which the Code tolerates “ob gravem rationem”. 

Accordingly, when there is a grave reason for doing so, a 
Catholic may act as pall-bearer at a non-Catholic’s funeral, 
and a fortiori a non-Catholic may be accepted as pall-bearer 
at a Catholic funeral. 


BADGES OR EMBLEMS ON LITURGICAL VESTMENT. 


Qu. Is it permitted to have a badge of the Sacred Heart, em- 
blems, ribbons, etc. on the surplice or any other liturgical vestment 
used in the Church? 


Resp. No badge of the Sacred Heart, no emblems, no 
ribbons, etc., may be worn on the surplice, or on any other 
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liturgical vestment used in the Church. The decrees of the S. 
Congregation of Rites and legitimate local customs have 
determined with precision the material, shape and color of 
these vestments. 


LIGHTS AT BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


Qu. Will you kindly inform me if there is any rubric requiring 
that all lighted candles and all lighted wicks in oil lamps be 
extinguished on side altars and around the statues of saints placed 
temporarily in the sanctuary for a novena, before the priest opens 
the tabernacle door on the main altar to expose the Sacred Host for 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament? 

The reason for such a rubric would be that all worship, at that 
time, should be centered in the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 


Resp. The best informed and most recent books of liturgy 
do not mention any decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
ordering that, before the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
all lighted candles or oil lamps should be extinguished on side 
altars and around the statues of saints. 


Decree 3479 (ad 3) forbids the lighting of the Paschal 
Candle whenever the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is 
given with the ostensorium during Paschaltide. But, if 
Benediction follows Solemn Vespers, the Paschal Candle which 
was lighted for Vespers is not extinguished when the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed. See Matters Liturgical, by the Rev. J. 
Wuest, C.SS.R., No. 607. 


‘ 


Criticisms and Hotes 


COMMENTAIRE DES LITANIES DU SACRE COEUR. Lectures 
pour le Mois de Juin. Par Ch. G. Kanters, Pretre du S. Coeur, 
Doct. en Théologie. (Vol. I Série “Le Coeur de Jésus 
etudié dans la Tradition Catholique”.) Albert Dewit, 
Bruxelles. 1928. Pp. xxiv—35l. 


Devotional interpretations of the adoration of the Sacred Heart 
fill a large part of our religious libraries in every modern language, 
and the approved litanies furnish abundant titles for such interpre- 
tation, so that it would seem difficult to say anything new on the 
subject. Our present author has nevertheless managed to give the 
reader thought for aspects hitherto untouched, by his survey of the 
history of Divine Love centering in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Going back to the third century, he follows up witnesses from the 
list of the Christian Fathers and theological and ascetical writers in 
every age and country who have testified to the inspiration that was 
to take definite form with the apostolate of St. Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque. Since then it has echoed throughout the world in religious 
families that reach the affectionate zeal of every Catholic heart. 
The author tells us of hitherto almost unknown apostles, and recalls 
a literature of the Sacred Heart from Africa, Asia, and every part of 
Europe, including England, Belgium, Spain, France, Holland, Italy, 
Austria, the Germanic, Slavic, Scandinavian provinces, Portugal, 
Mexico and the Americas. Religious orders and numerous indi- 
vidual laymen and women are passed in review, for the purpose of 
furnishing evidence of the instinctive virtue which reaches the human 
soul seeking truth and love at the great shrine of Christ’s Heart. 
And these testimonies are not vague, but so definite as to stand the 
scrutiny of historical and theological inquiry. Preachers and teach- 
ers will find both novelty and devotion in this volume. 


EL SACRIFICIO EUCARISTICO DE LA ULTIMA CENA DEL SENOR 
segfin el Concilio Tridentino, por Manuel Alonso, S.J. xxi-544. 
Editorial “ Razon y Fe ”, Madrid. 


This work is a valuable and timely contribution to the study of 
sacramental theology. The thesis discussed by Fr. Alonso, professor 
at the University of Comillas, can be formulated into the following 
question: Was there a complete sacrifice at the Last Supper, numer- 
ically distinct from the Sacrifice on the Cross? The author answers 
this question in the affirmative. His approach to the solution of the 
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question is fundamentally historical, for he takes the history of the 
22nd session of the Council of Trent as the key to the problem. It 
was at this session that the Council taught among other things in 
regard to the Last Supper that Christ “‘ Corpus et sanguinem suum 
sub speciebus panis et vini Deo Patri obdtulit”. Fr. Alonso’s work 
is a searching examination of the exact meaning of this expression, 
not taken in an isolated manner but in conjunction with the context 
and with that other statement of the Council, ‘‘ semel seipsum in ara 
crucis morte intercedente Deo Patri oblaturus erat”. The author 
then carefully considers not only the discussions which took place 
during the 22nd session from 21 July to 17 September, 1562, but 
also those of 1547 and 1551-2.’ He quotes freely from the works 
of Protestant leaders, from Catholic theologians, giving particular 
attention to those whose works were quoted by the Fathers of the 
Council and to those who attended that great assembly. The com- 
pleteness of this study can be estimated by the fact that the author 
frequently has recourse to sources not yet published (see list, pp. 
xiii-xiv). Fr. Alonso’s method is inductive, so that his conclusion 
is presented as growing out of the correct interpretation of the docu- 
ments cited. In a supplementary chapter (pp. 357-492) we have a 
critical examination of opposite views. Here Fr. M. de la Taille’s 
well-known work, Mysterium Fidei, receives special attention (pp. 
389-93, 420-486). The Appendices (pp. 493-527) contain some par- 
ticularly interesting and important documents. 

Has Fr. Alonso proved his thesis? After a careful reading of his 
notable work we must confess that we are not convinced by his 
reasonings. Non liqguet. His main argument is based upon the con- 
tention that the expression “in Coena obtulit’’ meant and was un- 
derstood to mean a complete sacrifice. Since this expression was 
incorporated into the doctrine of the 22nd session and approved by 
a large majority, it follows, according to Fr. Alonso, that the 
Council approved the doctrine of the complete sacrificial character 
of the Last Supper. Is the author’s main contention correct? It 
would seem that it is not. First, because we have an explicit state- 
ment to the contrary made by the great Dominican theologian Pedro 
Soto, who was not only present at the session but also took a very 
prominent part in the discussions. He tells us in a text quoted by 
Fr. Alonso (p. 216): “‘ Quamquam enim magna pars asserat Chris- 
tum se obtulisse in coena, tamen tanta est in hoc asserendo rationum 
diversitas, ut eodem vocabulo res quam diversissimas dicant”’ (italics 
ours). We have, furthermore, what we might call an official recog- 
nition of a difference between the expression “in coena obtulit” 
and a complete sacrifice in the document signed by Cardinal Her- 
cules Gonzaga at the request of Cardinal Seripando in which it is 
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stated that the latter ‘‘ numquam consentire voluisse ut in decreto de 
sacrificio missae scriberetur . . . aliquid de oblatione sive immola- 
tione aut sacrificio Christi D. N.” (pp. 227-8). The same conclu- 
sion can be inferred from the statement written by Seripando after 
the 22nd session, in which statement he admits an oblation but not a 
“ sacrificium vere et proprie”’ (p. 234). It would seem that the fact 
the Cardinal Legate felt free to deny the complete and real sacri- 
ficial character of the Last Supper indicates clearly that the Council 
had not intended to define that character. Again, even Salmeron 
admitted a difference, if we can believe the testimony of Mucio 
Calino who (pp. 133-4) states that Salmeron wished to have ex- 
plicitly stated in the decree that Christ in the Last Supper offered 
and sacrificed Himself. Another important witness to the flexibility, 
so to say, of the meaning of the proposition, “ obtulit in coena”’, is 
the great Portuguese Bishop Gaspar Casal, who proves (pp. 170-1) 
that this expression could be used and was used in a very broad sense 
so as to include many things which do not involve a complete sacri- 
fice. It seems to the reviewer that all the evidence presented by 
Fr. Alonso can be fairly interpreted without accepting his conclusion. 

Fr. Alonso’s attitude toward the great Augustinian Cardinal Seri- 
pando, one of the legates, is uniformly hostile and, we believe, unfair. 
He accuses this eminent man of exaggerating, of inconsistency, of 
writing one thing and doing another, of using his high position for 
the purpose of imposing his own personal views on the members of 
the Council. He draws (p. 134) a comparison between Seripando 
and Cardinal Hosius, implying that the former acted stubbornly and 
without love for the truth. We are of the opinion that, judged 
according to objective standards, there is no more reason for doubt- 
ing the sincerity and good faith of Seripando in opposing some of 
the propositions presented for definition than there is for questioning 
that of those who sponsored those propositions, e. g. Lainez and 
Salmeron. Nor can we agree with the judgment of Fr. Alonso in 
regard to the conduct of the Archbishop of Granada, Pedro Guerrero 
(pp. 132, 218). 

The book is rather carelessly edited. Numerous misprints deface 
its pages. The indexes are incomplete and inaccurate. But, despite 
the minor technical deficiencies, Fr. Alonso’s work must be regarded 
as a study of prime importance on the subject of which it treats. 
For the theologian who wishes to be well informed it will be almost 
indispensable. For this reason we regret that the work was not 
written in Latin and we suggest that at least an abstract of it be 
published in that language. 
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LE CHRIST JESUS: SON EXISTENCE HISTORIQUE ET SA 
DIVINITE. By M.Lepin. Paris, Bloud & Gay, 1929. Pp. 412. 


M. Lepin has already writ his name large upon the journal of 
contemporary Catholic scholars. In two important lines the fact 
stands evident. The result of one of these, begun in the nineties 
with a dissertation for the doctorate, prominently came before the 
public in a new form some few years ago and drew prompt acclaim 
from not a few judicious men. The monumental Jdée du Sacrifice 
de la Messe (Paris, Beauchesne), the work to which we refer, was 
ably reviewed in these pages. M. Lepin’s other specialty is the sub- 
ject of the book before us. Here we have the apologist for Christ— 
the historical Jesus, Jesus the Messiah, Jesus the Son of God, topics 
that occupy the writer’s energies throughout the volume. Let the 
reader however be warned that the English version of one of M. 
Lepin’s earlier works, Jésus Messie et Fils de Dieu, a book built up 
chiefly on the Synoptic Gospels, should not be confused with the 
present. Although a hurried glance at the title might leave this 
wrong impression, and at the conclusion confirm it, the fact is that 
Le Christ Jésus is a thoroughly new work. 

The human existence of Jesus comes up first for discussion. Who 
would venture to deny it? In his native France M. Lepin has but 
yesterday read a volume with such a theme: it is M. Couchoud’s 
Le Mystére de Jésus (1924). With fairness and insight, the Lyon- 
ese professor limns the awkward position of M. Couchoud, who 
was at one time a student of M. Loisy at the Collége de France. 
Myth of course yields to hard fact; and it is with hard fact that M. 
Lepin criticizes M. Couchoud’s myth-theory of a God humanized. 
Depending as one must on the historical documents, our author uses 
the extra-canonical sources and St. Mark’s Gospel with no incon- 
siderable effect against M. Couchoud, but especially refuses to spare 
himself in detailing St. Paul’s position with regard to the humanity 
of Jesus. In particular, a searching comparison of Philippians 2: 
5-11, Psalms 22 and 24 (Hebrew), and the apocryphal Ascension of 
Isaiah hits at the very heart of M. Couchoud’s theory. One indeed 
feels the poignant justice in the Sulpician’s statement against M. 
Couchoud in vain protesting loyalty to fact: “une complaisance 
aveugle pour les arguments qui sont favorables a sa thése ; une sévérité 
impitoyable 4 l’égard de ceux qui lui sont opposés” (90). 

Jesus is the Messiah. This proposition, forming the central, 
though by far the least extensive, section of the book, is summarily 
proved by three considerations: the clearly held notion of His dis- 
ciples, the declaration of Jesus Himself, the historical reality of His 
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Messiahship. As M. Lepin had already promised in his introduction 
and begun in the previous section, here he fights fire with fire. 
Strauss, Renan and Loisy are almost paradoxically made to tell for 
the Catholic side. From now on, this method admirably insinuates 
M. Lepin’s own argument, sometimes by the unanimity of these three 
scholars, sometimes by playing one or two against another, some- 
times, especially in the final main section now about to be viewed, 
by noting a telling non sequitur in their own reasonings. 

The third division dealing with Christ’s Divine Sonship is of 
course the most vital. In these two hundred carefully reasoned pages 
the author runs through his documents, meets his chief opponents— 
Strauss, Renan, Loisy—and confutes them. St. Paul proclaims 
Christ the Son of God. In doing so, M. Loisy observes what a seri- 
ous injury it was to monotheistic Judaism: “ Paul a porté au mono- 
théisme transcendante du judaisme, en sancionnant l’apothéose de 
Jésus, l’atteinte la plus sérieuse qu’il pit lui infliger” (211). More- 
over, Christ was recognized as the Son of God by His disciples, a 
fact shown by the Pauline Epistles, the Acts of. the Apostles, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Johannine writings — Apocalypse, 
Fourth Gospel, three Epistles of St. John. Here you have the wit- 
ness of first century authority. ‘‘ Ce n’est pas la réflexion d’un indi- 
vidu, c’est le sentiment religieux d’une masse croyante qui a fait du 
Christ le Seigneur” (226). The words are indeed M. Loisy’s. 
Strauss too writes that if Jesus was a superhuman and celestial being 
for St. Paul, as He certainly was to the critic’s mind, He was equally 
so for His own disciples (256). 

Seventy pages are next given to the proofs drawn from the four 
Gospels. With deft skill M. Lepin explains the theses of his three 
antagonists and refutes them. Tracing the basic contradiction in the 
rationalist position, he reduces it to a two-headed being, half his- 
torian, half philosopher. The former cannot fail to feel the fibre of 
guarantee for the documentary worth of the Synoptics, yet the latter 
senses its need for making the historic Christ a human being and will 
hear of no more. 

M. Lepin in his following chapters proves the proposition that 
Jesus Christ is truly Son of God. Christ’s countenance and linea- 
ments show it. ‘‘ La physionomie du Christ Jésus fait l’impression 
du divin”, confesses even M. Loisy (331). The moral teaching of 
the Messiah also sustains the judgment: “ une puissante nouveauté!” 
Says the same writer. The Gospel miracles incontestably substan- 
tiate the truth, while they drive the rationalists to very strange posi- 
tions indeed. Above all, the resurrection guarantees the fact, so 
much so that Renan, in a Protean effort to escape a Procrustean bed, 

haltingly offers five shaky hypotheses to account for the fact. St. 
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Paul’s conversion gives a precious guarantee to the Risen Christ, 
and causes M. Loisy to blurt out quite naively: “ cette conversion 
est donc 4 constater plutét qu’a expliquer” (373). An admission, 
it would seem, truly worthy of attention. The tough web of argu- 
ment is strengthened still more by considering two notable and note- 
worthy facts: that of Christianity itself, that of the Christian Church. 
M. Loisy is again quoted as saying that apologetics steadily remained 
below the religious and moral life for which it gave justifying 
reasons. Yet effects demand a cause. The Cause, as M. Lepin 
demonstrates, is in Christ Jesus, God and Man. 

The style of this book rises to its best levels when controversy 
quickens the writer’s pen. The rest is painstaking, accurate, even- 
tempered, perhaps none too attractive, with not enough lift and 
swing, with possibly a dash of the severe. The charm, however, 
consists in a confidence one feels more and more inclined to give the 
author as the pages are turned. Of party spirit, there is none. Of 
justice and charity, benignity and ripe scholarship, there is a great 
deal. This volume can therefore be honestly recommended to theo- 
logical students, especially to those at present dealing with the tract 
De Christo Legato Divino, and more particularly with De Verbo 
Incarnato, for in it you find the Scriptural argument wrought by a 
master hand. 


LES AUDIENCES DIVINES et la Voix de Dieu dans les etres et les 
choses. Par G. Joannes. Préface de S. G. Mgr. Baudrillart. 
Troisiéme édition. Pierre Téqui, Paris. 1930. Pp. xlix—258. 


These spiritual reflexions of a highly gifted woman sketch for us 
the path followed by a soul that is bent upon perfection through 
direct communication with God in prayer. The first step is the 
desire to know and reach the one object for which we are created. 
Divine Love answers the quest by awakening in the soul that is pre- 
pared to renounce earthly attachments, the realization of God within | 
and around us. Amid silence, the soul humbly following the heav- 
enly call, begins to see in the things of earth the image of the 
Creator. These revelations gradually become fresh incentives to a 
spiritual following, in which each object takes on a distinctive ex- 
pression of love, like a voice of attractive understanding by which 
the soul is drawn more and more closely to take part in the life of 
the Church as illustrated in the liturgy. Each feast, with its sacra- 
mental functions, from Advent to Pentecost, sheds its lightsome rays 
to guide the earthly pilgrim, like the star that led the royal magi in 
their search of the Holy Child with its Mother. In this light the 
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altar of the Blessed Sacrament in our churches becomes a throne 
revealing the vision of the King of Heaven and earth. The priest, 
from the Pontiff to the humblest pastor, gains a fresh splendor as 
interpreter and dispenser of Divine Truth. Gradually all the things 
of earth become more clearly the revelation of that heavenly agency 
which makes the soul rejoice in the luminous presence of God. That 
presence is identical with heavenly love and produces a joy that lifts 
men above creatures, yet so as to feel their beneficent purpose and 
beauty. Saints like St. Francis of Assisi, to whom every creature 
speaks of its Maker, thus see God in nature and cling to Him with 
the affection of a child for its parent. 

All these steps of progress in the spiritual life are illustrated from 
the actualities of daily life. The inward flame of Divine Love lights 
up places, like Rome, Lourdes, and kindred abodes of supernatural 
agency, and at the same time makes us understand the mystery of 
spiritual power in persons devoted to the apostolate of goodness and 
beauty. The style in which these reflexions are presented is not that 
of the ordinary devotional sentiment in spiritual reading of the 
popular form. There is a certain plan of development which be- 
tokens solid theological erudition, such as is to be found in the 
Summa of St. Thomas and in the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
The author makes us realize the power of the heart, perhaps we 
should say of womanhood, on whose gifts she lays special stress, to 
attain the knowledge, power and joy of the beatific vision while we 
are still on our earthly pilgrimage. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY FOR NURSES. By the Rev. 
James F. Barrett. Introduction by Dr. James J. Walsh. 
Bruce Publishing Co. New York, Milwaukee, Chicago. 
Pp. xi—320. 


While this psychological treatise was written to fill the special 
demand of nursing schools in the curriculum of recent national edu- 
cation, and as a requisite for the study of mental ailments, its im- 
portance to the priest as director of souls, in the confessional no less 
than at the sickbed, can hardly be overrated. Sin is a mental dis- 
ease which, while it affects bodily health, and brings death to man, 
has its source in the will, that is to say, in the soul. Modern medical 
science, with its popular theories of psychology, has sought to ex- 
plain sickness and bodily ailments in general as the result of physical 
and involuntary nervous conditions. But the failure to account for 
the phenomena which accompany cures produced by faith and relig- 
ious influences affecting the will power of the individual have of late 
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aroused a return to the psychological theories of the old Scholastics. 
Of this newly revived science Dr. Walsh justly writes in his intro- 
duction to the volume: ‘‘ This old psychology considers the soul as 
the principle of life, not of thought merely, as a result of which all 
the vital activities of the individual are ascribed ultimately to the 
soul as their active principle, and to the faculties, such as the intel- 
lect, will, the senses, and to the vegetative and muscular powers, as 
their more immediate principles.” 

Father Barrett is, both by his priestly experience and by the special 
studies he has made in the field of medicine, therapeutics and spirit- 
ual science, particularly fitted to act as a safe guide in the treatment 
of abnormal mental conditions. While his exposition of the subject 
bears every evidence of scientific accuracy, his language is adapted 
to the intelligence of the average reader. There is, moreover, a full 
glossary to aid the student in the understanding of technical terms. 
The book will recommend itself to candidates for the priesthood in 
our seminaries and to clerics in general, no less than to professional 
nurses who have to deal with the sick in hospitals, in homes for the 
insane, and indeed in their contact with all who bear the results of 
original and personal sin ; for it suggests apt and accessible remedies 
in their fundamental and most effective form. 


EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHIE. By Dr. 
Heinrich Straubinger. Herder and Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1929. 
Pp. 129. 


Germany is leading the Catholic world in the production of 
scholarly works in the field of philosophy of religion. Added to the 
splendid works in that field by Dr. Erich Przywara and Dr. Simon 
Geiger there now appears a work by the Professor of Apologetics in 
the University of Freiburg in Breslau. 

Philosophy of religion means a philosophical investigation of re- 
ligion. ‘“ Its object,” writes the author in the introduction, “is not 
this or that particular religion, which belongs to the field of religious 
teaching, nor the totality of religion, with which the history of re- 
ligions concerns itself, but with religion simply, in the sense that it 
investigates how any one of the historically given religions came to 
be accepted as a religion.” 

The work is divided into two parts, namely, the methods of re- 
ligion and the forms. This division, the author admits, is not always 
rigid. Seven distinct methods of religious philosophy are enumer- 
ated: first, the historical, which he traces through Krafton, Bender, 
Reischle, down to Robert Jelke, who admits only the historical 
proof of religion; secondly, the psychological method, which em- 
braces both the individual and the social approach. Then follows a 
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presentation of the phenomenological method, with special attention 
to Husserl, its best exponent. Finally, the critical-rational method, 
which smacks of Kant, and the speculative-rational method, which 
smacks of Hegel, conclude the exposition of methods in modern 
religious philosophy which is the best yet presented in any language. 
The only work comparable to it is probably a work in a more re- 
stricted field, namely, that of Uren in religious psychology. Dr. 
Straubinger is ever fair in his presentation of methods differing from 
his own, and the critical appreciation he brings to these views be- 
trays a mind long familiar with the best of traditional thought. 

In the second part of his work he examines the principal forms of 
philosophy of religion, that is, of the attempts made to determine the 
essence of religion. Four false systems are first presented, namely, 
the materialist, the pragmatic, the postulate-theory of religion, in 
which we believe, should have been included the philosophy des 
Als-Ob, and the sentimental, or what we would call religious ex- 
perience. He concludes with a presentation of the theistic philosophy 
of religion. 

The author does not discuss the traditional concept of religion, it 
being outside his appointed end, which was to acquaint us with 
modern religious theories, particularly in Germany, and in this field 
he has produced a masterpiece. 


THE SACRAMENTARY. Vol. 4 (Parts 7 and 8). By Abbot [now 
Cardinal] Ildefonso Schuster, 0.8.B. Translated by Arthur 
Levelis-Marke, M.A. Benziger Brothers, New York. Pp. xii 

and 456. 


The fourth volume of Cardinal Schuster’s historical and liturgical 
commentary on the Missal deals with “ the saints in the mystery of 
the Redemption ” and discusses the feasts of the saints from Lent 
to 14 August. Although Parts 7 and 8 are announced as contained 
in this volume, this seems to be an error, as Part 7 alone is to be 
found therein. 

The volume includes as an introduction a chapter on the early 
lists of feasts in the liturgical calendar and a second chapter on 
vocations to the priesthood and the prayer of the Christian people. 
The former is a brief but valuable discussion of the development of 
the Catholic doctrine of the veneration of the saints—for naturally 
the lists of the saints were developed, enlarged and compiled only in 
proportion as the devotion to the saints flourished and developed. 
The second introductory chapter, on vocations, calls attention especi- 
ally to the social character of the priesthood; pointing to the large 
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share the people once had in the “election” of candidates for the 
priesthood and the episcopacy, and lamenting that to-day we have 
swung to the opposite extreme. ‘In our days the Christian world, 
as a whole, has almost ceased to take any part in the life and in the 
higher interests of the Church. It is no longer concerned with the 
Ember days, the fasts, the scrutinies, and the ordinations, as though 
these things concerned only the clergy . . .” (p. 21). Certain very 
sad conditions in Italy are cited by the author—conditions which it 
is to be hoped will be remedied by the entente cordiale now existing 
between Church and State in that land. 

Little can be said here of the wondrous mass of detail incorporated 
in this volume, as in its predecessors. Under St. Ephrem, 18 June, 
is noted the point that Benedict XV in raising him to the rank of 
Doctor settled definitely the controversy ‘‘ whether, or not, deacons 
can attain to that supreme degree of authority and rule in the 
Church of God”. The phrase “ maior inter natos mulierum”’ re- 
ceives a lucid explanation in the commentary on the feast of St. John 
the Baptist. In the commentary for the feast of 29 June—SS. Peter 
and Paul—the apostolic rank of St. Paul is neatly, if briefly, ex- 
plained and an interesting treatment of the tomb of St. Paul is also 
supplied. Perhaps the failure to mention the name of St. Margaret 
Mary in connexion with the feast of the Sacred Heart (there is a 
passing reference to the “‘wonderful revelations of Paray-le-Monial’’) 
will be remedied in the following volume when her feast and Mass 
receive official treatment. 

It is to be presumed that an index to all the volumes is planned 
as an adjunct to the final volume. A short summary index for each 
volume would not have been a work of supererogation. 


PRACTICES OF CHARITY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Ella May 
Horan, Professor of Education, De Paul University. With a 
Foreword by Austin G. Schmidt, SJ. Loyola University 
Press: Chicago. Pp. 120. 


This work is symbolic of a revolution in methods of teaching re- 
ligion. It follows a general principle advanced by the Rev. John 
M. Cooper in his Outlines of Religion for college students and seeks 
to hold up the “ rainbow loveliness of the virtues” in place of the 
stereotyped catechetical instruction. This work seeks to add the 
quality of experience to the central message of Christ’s ethical ideal, 
love of God and love of neighbor. It takes each work of mercy in 
detail and then outlines the practical methods by which a child may 
convert them into life. 
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Under the headings, “‘ Loving the Neighbor as Oneself ”’, “ For- 
giving Injuries”, ‘ Not Judging Others”, “ Despising No One”, 
“Being Merciful”, ‘Giving Good Example”, “Not Taking 
Scandal”, and “ Making Reconciliations ”, each phase of charity is 
worked out in detail, and suggestions made as to how it can be ex- 
emplified in the home, in the school, at church, on the playground, 
on the street, in stores, at the movies, in the homes of others, on 
street cars, and a final summary is provided in blank spaces under 
the heading ‘‘ Acts which I must learn to make”. 

The method prescribed for the use of this book is to have the 
child read it over, specify certain works of charity, and then, through 
the blank spaces, to keep a daily record of attempts to master one 
or other detail of the art of living with others. The child is thus 
enabled to do one act almost as a matter of habit before mastering 
another. 

Such a work as this depicts religion as life to be lived and shows 
the child how it may be lived most happily in accord with the will 
of God. Of course there is a danger that the means here may be 
confused with the end and that the motive of these practices may 
become tinged with pride of accomplishment. For this reason, the 
mechanical phase of the work should not be overstressed and the 
teacher or guide should keep before the mind of the child the motive 
of charity. 

If such a work as this was universally used in a school, a notice- 
able change would occur in the attitudes and practices of children. 
Religion may best be vitalized by transferring the ideal of charity 
from the realm of theory to actual living. Dr. Horan deserves great 
credit for the thorough synthesis given of charity in child life. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CURRENT LITERATURE. George 
N. Schuster. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 102. 


A recent addition to the Calvert Series of popular apologetics is 
The Catholic Church and Current Literature. As usual, the editor 
of the series, Hilaire Belloc, has been fortunate in his choice of a 
writer. Few Catholics now writing in our language could have 
brought to this monograph the sympathetic insight and the intimate 
familiarity with current European productions which are the hall- 
mark of George N. Schuster. Reading his hundred thoughtful 
pages, studded as they are with pregnant citations from the best 
French and German critics, one sees the watery Humanism of our 
most promising American theorists pale before the richer and more 
human program of a “Christian Classicism” . .. “hale and 
robust, as the magnificent serenity of Thomas Aquinas himself, 
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sharing the faith . . . and sounding like a new glad gospel” (p. 
42). To the theoretical part of his book, so rich in inspirational 
power, so invariably sane on controverted points of detail (as where 
he joins hands with Baumann, Weismantel and other Catholic 
artists in support of integral Catholic life, as against the merely 
edifying), Mr. Shuster appends a very valuable summary of the 
recent Catholic contribution to the different European literatures. 
As a whole, this essay fills a needed place in the Calvert Series. The 
reader learns that to-day, as yesterday and forever, the Catholic 
faith, just because it is life abundant, has the power to inspire litera- 
ture which is the worthy record of life. 


DE VIRTUTE CASTITATIS ET DE VITIIS OPPOSITIS. Ludovico 
Wouters, C.SS.R. M. E. Marietti, Taurini & Romae. 1928. 
Pp. 143. 


The ‘“ Monitum ” which precedes the text in this little volume is 
that used by St. Alphonsus for a similar purpose. It has not lost 
any of its merit or appropriateness with the passing of the years. 
The author of the present work would probably not claim for it 
originality. What he could rightly claim is that, in spite of its 
brevity, the work is sufficiently comprehensive, is written in a good 
style and has sufficient references to both general and special works 
which would be helpful to the student. In an appendix, the author 
discusses the question of instruction in matters of sex. This, he 
maintains, should be given by the parents when there is good reason 
to believe it is necessary, but that it should never be imparted in 
schools or to groups. He gives a specimen form of instruction which 
is simple, but sufficiently plain and direct. 


UEBUNGSBUCH ZUR EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE TEXTGESCHICHTE 
DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS. By Heinrich Joseph Vogels, Pro- 
fessor of the University in Bonn. 1928. 


This booklet by the foremost scholar in textual criticism of the 
New Testament is written — incredibile dictu! — for seminary stu- 
dents. It presupposes the guidance of a professor who knows some- 
thing about it himself. In circles where the knowledge of this 
fascinating branch of New Testament study does not exist, this 
selection of texts will find little grace. Yet, how long will we stand 
back in a field of scholarship which is so indispensable for the 
progress of our New Testament studies? Our students should 
become acquainted, at least to some degree, with the painful history 
which our New Testament text had to go through before it came 
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into our hands in its present form. Vogels’ selection of texts offers 
here a welcome guide for a New Testament Seminary. May it find 
many friends in our country. 


THEOLOGIA MORALIS UNIVERSA IUXTA CODICEM IURIS 
CANONICI. Camillus Colli-Lanzi. Marietti: Taurini-Romae. 
1926. 4 Vols. Pp. xxvii + 1781. 


Probably the principal merit of this work is to be found in its 
approximately twenty pages of preface. These present the principal 
changes which have been made in the new Code of Canon Law, 
especially those which have to do with the duties of pastors. The 
language and the arrangement of subjects in the work exemplify the 
qualities of clearness, precision, and conciseness. For the rest, it is 
difficult to find any respect in which this work is superior to any 
one of a couple of dozen other manuals of moral theology which are 
easily available. The author does not seem to have taken any ac- 
count of modern social and economic conditions. For example, the 
section on almsgiving could have been written five hundred years 
ago; the same is true of the treatment of monopolies ; the section on 
contracts does not even mention the question of justice in the matter 
of wages; in fact, it does not touch the condition of labor at all 
except for a brief paragraph which discusses strikes. The para- 
graphs on slavery are entirely descriptive, refraining entirely from 
any discussion of the morality of the institution. 


VEN. LUDOVICI BLOSII, ABBATIS LAETIENSIS, 0.8.B., STATUTA 
MONASTICA. D. Ursmarus Berliére. Vol. 10 of the “ Scritti 
Monastici” edited by the Benedictine Monks of Badia di 
Praglia (Bresseo), Padova. 


The well known historian of Benedictine monasticism has given 
us in this volume the first complete edition of the monastic consti- 
tutions of Blosius. A fragment was already available to English 
readers in Lady Lovat’s life of Blosius, a Benedictine of the six- 
teenth century. The statutes edited by Dom Berliére contain natur- 
ally only an indirect manifestation of the character of Blosius. A 
careful study of them would however give a valuable insight into 
the mental traits of their author. With the Statuta Monastica now 
at our disposal, and the folio volume of his works and its biological 
notice by Wingbe and the life edited by the Bollandists (Vol. I, 
7 January), out of gratitude for the kindly protection that Blosius 
extended to the infant Society of Jesus, a starting-point has been 
prepared for someone who will undertake the biography of this 
monastie reformer of the sixteenth century. 


> 
Pa. 


Among the “Home and Cloister 
Books” published by the Lohmann 
Co., of St. Paul, Minnesota, is an ex- 
cellent collection of The Little Flowers 
of St. Catherine of Siena, culled from 
the old manuscripts of the Italian 
Dominican Innocenzo Taurisano, and 
translated by Charlotte Dease. It is 
a spiritual casket well worth keeping 
within one’s reach for the treasures of 
thought it offers. Though small (but 
150 pages), it contains the secret of 
true growth to high holiness. 


Many have believed for a long time 
that a periodical concerned with the 
distinctive interests of Sisterhoods 
would render great service to them. 
It is true that many publications 
available to them deal with the fields 
of education and charity with which 
they are so much occupied, but these 
do not deal with spiritual problems 
primarily. In September, 1929, the 
monks of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota, issued the first num- 
ber of Sponsa Regis, a monthly review 
devoted to Catholic Sisterhoods. The 
approval of twenty-seven members of 
the American hierarchy was indicated 
in the first issue. The numbers that 
have appeared already show that the 
new publication is devoting itself to 
questions of immediate interest in the 
religious life. It is proposed to carry 
articles regularly concerning all phases 
of it, and the treatment of historical, 
liturgical, canonical, educational and 
sociological problems is promised in 
due course. In addition, the literature 
of the spiritual life will receive atten- 
tion. The numbers up to the present 
have been confined to sixteen pages 
each, They are attractive and well 
printed on good paper. THE ECccLE- 
SIASTICAL REvIEw extends cordial good 
wishes to the new publication and 
feels assured that it will serve the 
- interests of our Sisterhoods with ad- 
mirable effect. 


Three small volumes of verse bring 
together in convenient form a number 
of poems that have made their appear- 
ance in Catholic publications and else- 
where. Attention is called to them in 
the interest of those who have read 
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them as they appeared without having 
had opportunity to preserve them. 
Under the catchy title The Harp of 
Life Dr. DL. A. McCarthy republishes 
many poems which had appeared in 
his earlier works of verse now out of 
print. (Carrollton Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, pp. 281.) The theme of 
many of them has an appealing human 
quality and simplicity which make 
them pleasant reading. 

One is here reproduced on account 
of its gracefulness and general in- 
terest: 


The purple monsignori 
Are splendid to behold; 

The bishop in his glory 
Goes by in cloth of gold. 


And monks there are, and friars, 
In robes of black and brown; 
And singers from the choirs 
In surplice and in gown. 


With faithful hearts approving, 
The people gathered there 

Behold the pageant moving 
Into the place of prayer. 


But there is one beholder 
Sees not the holy men; 

She seeks a boy no older 
Perhaps than nine or ten. 


She is one laddie’s mother 
And, oh, to watch him pass! 
Just him alone—no other— 
A server of the Mass. 


For her the golden glory 
Is singularly dim; 

For her no monsignori— 
She only looked for him. 


For he’s her own possession, 
And in her loving sight 
He is the whole procession, 

Her little acolyte. 


In The Veiled Door (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, pp. 101), Caro- 
line Giltinan republishes a large num- 
ber of poems the majority of which 
deal with spiritual topics with a light 
and graceful touch. 


The third of these works is a book- 
let of thirty-five pages (Interlude, J. 
E. Duval Printing Company), in 


‘ 
; 


which the Rev. Charles J. Quirk, S.J., 
offers a selection of sixteen short 
poems which give us glimpses of true 
spiritual feeling. It is attractively 
bound and printed on very good paper. 


The Catholic Social Guild of Oxford 
has published in a pamphlet of sixty 
pages a statement of fundamental 
principles of Catholic philosophy re- 
lating to family, civic, economic and 
international life. The step was taken 
not because similar publications do 
not exist, but rather to appeal to the 
“man in the street” who may be glad 
to be directed by an authentic state- 
ment of the Catholic position on social 
problems. The publishers hope that 
their publication may reach the Cath- 
olic workingman who is often misled 
by the thoughtless assumption that the 
teaching of the Church does not deal 
adequately with industrial problems. 
The publishers follow the hope also 
that Catholic employers may be re- 
deemed from economic tyranny and 
find in the principles of Catholic 
social teaching clearly marked sign- 
posts that lead in the direction of 
social justice and remind them that 
economic processes are directly subject 
to the Will of God. 


A cross-section of American Cath- 
olic church history will be found in a 
work of 165 pages by Dom Aidan 
Henry Germain, Ph.D., on Catholic 
Military and Naval Chaplains 1776- 
1919. The author had at his disposal 
all of the archives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the assistance of Federal 
officers in charge of them, While the 
information contained in the archives 
is only too often meagre, the result 
that the author has achieved has made 
his efforts well worth while. The 
author gives an excellent bibliography 
of the unpublished and published 
sources which he used. The work ap- 
peared originally as a doctorate dis- 
sertation at the Catholic University. 


In a time when restless scholarship 
is doing so much in historical inter- 
pretation, and the drift away from a 
unifying spiritual view of life is so 
marked, it is refreshing to be brought 
into touch again with the genius of 
Bossuet whose discourse on Universal 
History occupies an honored place in 
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the literature of the philosophy of his- 
tory. Monsignor Victor Day of Hel- 
ena has just published in a volume of 
238 pages a new translation of the 
second part of that work. 

The Reverend Dr. Peter Guilday of 
the Catholic University, who writes 
the Preface, characterizes the work as: 
“The most exalted picture of world 
history we possess, describing in a 
style that can be imitated but never 
excelled scene after scene in the his- 
tory of the world until in the sublime 
conclusion he touches the highest pin- 
nacle of eloquence.” (The Continuity 
of Religion, published by the Right 
Rev. Victor Day, Helena, Montana.) 


The official report of the relief 
operations of the American Red Cross 
in the Mississippi Valley Flood Dis- 
aster of 1927, published from its 
national headquarters in Washington, 
will be of interest to pastors since they 
were called upon then and are called 
upon at other times to offer their 
assistance when the nation undertakes 
to offer prompt and effective relief of 
human distress, Indifference to the 
superb work of the Red Cross is 
readily overcome and a spirit of active 
cooperation is aroused when one be- 
comes acquainted with the spirit, 
methods and appeal that it displays in 
times of calamity in either our own or 
other nations. 


Articles on the religious care of 
public school children appear in our 
issues of April and June. They de- 
scribe the methods followed in Brook- 
lyn and Cleveland. The problems to 
which they call attention are of vital 
concern in every portion of the United 
States. They may be viewed from 
another angle in the article of Dr. 
Edwin V. O’Hara in our May issue. 
He estimates that there are approxi- 
mately 10,000 churches in the United 
States without parish schools. For 
reasons such as these, importance at- 
taches to a little pamphlet which re- 
views methods employed in many 
parts of the country in dealing with 
the religious care of public school 
children. (Catechetical Classes for 
Public School Catholics; the Rev. 
Joseph J. Mereto, Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Indiana.) 
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A revised edition of Father Richard 
Edward Power’s translation of the 
text of the marriage ceremony was 
published recently. (Marriage in 
Christ, The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn., pp. 28.) The text, which 
includes the Nuptial Mass, is pub- 
lished in Latin and English in par- 
allel columns. Undoubtedly much 
would be gained if priests who per- 
form the marriage ceremony found it 
practical to make themselves heard by 
the congregation. The increasing size 
of our churches seems to make this 
difficult. In such cases a text like 
that of Father Power’s, if made avail- 
able, would enable the congregation 
to enter more intimately into the spirit 
and understanding of Christian mar- 
riage. 


The Newman Foundation at the 
University of Illinois announces a 
cheap edition of The White Harvest, 
a Symposium on the Methods of Con- 
vert Making by the Rev. John A. 
O’Brien (Champaign, Ill.) This edi- 
tion is offered at less than one-third 
of the cost of the original edition. It 
is bound in enameled cover board, An 
extended notice of the work was pub- 
lished in our issue of March, 1928. 


We called attention in Literary Chat 
in April to the new series Many Man- 
sions, whose purpose it is to set forth 
the spirit and ideals of religious com- 
munities. A third number is at hand 
on the Dominicans. (By John Bap- 
tist Reeves, O.P.; Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, pp. 88.) In this 
little volume the author sketches the 
historical background in the thirteenth 
century, the vocation of St. Dominic 
and the constitution of the Order and 
its character. Chapter V on the Char- 
acter of the Order of Preachers con- 
tains a striking comparison of the 
spirit of the Franciscans, Dominicans 
and Jesuits. It is extremely interest- 
ing reading, in which the author in- 
terprets the historical relations of com- 
munities in terms of their distinctive 
characteristics. 


The Official Catholic Directory for 
1930 follows the lines of its predeces- 
sors in appearance and content. The 
volume at hand includes Canada, New- 
foundland, Ireland, England, Wales 
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and Scotland. In view of the uni- 
versal use of this Directory and the 
fact that it is our only source of in- 
formation on its vast field, we insist 
on considering it as Official, although 
the publishers notify us that neither 
they nor ecclesiastical authorities as- 
sume responsibility for errors or omis- 
sions, In point of fact, this Directory 
serves us so well that we take no 
account of the reservation in question. 
Perhaps the very great service ren- 
dered by the publishers to the uni- 
versal Church will serve as a basis of 
our appeal to Church officials to ex- 
tend prompt and cordial assistance 
when cooperation is asked in the prep- 
aration of the work. Any understand- 
ing of the exacting labors demanded 
in the preparation of the Directory 
should of itself win the sympathetic 
assistance of all from whom informa- 
tion is sought year after year. (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York; pp. 
118 and 204.) 


The Encyclical Letters of Pius XI 
on his Sacerdotal Jubilee and on Re- 
treats have been brought out in very 
attractive form in the official Latin 
and German texts by Herder and Co., 
Freiburg. They are distributed by the 
B. Herder Book Co. of St. Louis. 

At the same time the Maison de la 
Bonne Presse (5 Rue Bayard, Paris-8) 
publishes the French text of the En- 
cyclical of the Holy Father on the 
Christian Education of Youth. It is 
accompanied by many extracts from 
publications of the Holy See and from 
the episcopates of a number of coun- 
tries bearing on the Christian phil- 
osophy of the family. In this way the 
publication takes on much importance 
as a source of Catholic teaching. 

The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference (1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.) has pub- 
lished the official English translation 
in pamphlet form. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons announce 
postponement of the publication of 
Yesterdays of an Artist-Monk till Oc- 
tober. The author of this entertaining 
book, which has been translated into 
four languages already, was born in 
Holland of Protestant parents. To 


John L. Stoddard is due the English 
version of this record of Dom Willi- 
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brord Verkade’s journey by strange In the review of The Virgin Birth 
ways into the Catholic Church, On of Christ in our May issue, the 
his path to Rome he fell in with sev- author, Dr. J. Gresham Machen, was 
eral well-known artists in the Parisian inadvertently ranged on the side of 
Latin Quarter; on them and other ia- the Anglicans, whereas he is a Pres- 
teresting topics he sheds new sidelights. _ byterian. 


Books Received 


SCRIPTURAL. 


THE GosPpeL AccorDING TO St. MARK. By the Very Rev. M. J. Lagrange, 
O.P. Authorized translation from the French. Benziger Brothers, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco. 1930. Pp. xv—179. Price, $2.25 net. 


THE CRADLE OF THE BisLE. By Mgr. Legendre, Dean of the Faculty of The- 
ology at Angers. Translated by the Dominican Sisters of Portobello Rd., 
London. (Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, 1X.) B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis; Sands & Co., London. 1929. Pp. 255. Price, $1.35 met. 


THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Pastors AND PeopLtE. A Summary of the Canon Law Affecting Parish 
Priests, Curates and the Laity. By the Very Rev. Canon Magnin. Translated 
by the Rev. J. D. Scanlan. (Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, VIII.) 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Sands & Co., London. 1929. Pp. 212. Price, 
$1.35 net. 


THE SECULAR PRIESTHOOD. By the Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D.D., Professor of 
Moral Theology, St. Edmund’s College. Preface by Cardinal Bourne. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco. 1930. Pp. xiii— 
244. Price, $2.90 net. 


A SMALL CATECHISM OF THE Mass. By the Rev. Paul C. Bussard. Re- 
printed from Orate Fratres, 1 Dec., 100 Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
Pp. 7. Price, 50 for $1.00. 


THE CREATIVE WorpDs or CuHristT. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. 1930. Pp. 94. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


THE Way oF THE Cross FoR Prigsts. By the Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. 
Translated from the German with permission of the author by the Rev. Ber- 
trand F. Kraus, S.T.B., M.A. For use in Priests’ Retreats, for Monthly 
Spiritual Rejuvenation, and for private use. Bruce Publishing Co., New York, 
Milwaukee, Chicago. 1930. Pp. 40. Price, $0.20. 


CATHOLIC MorAL TEACHING IN Its RELATIONS TO MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 
By Dr. George Surbled. Freely translated from the French by the Rev. Hubert 
J. Eggemann. The Human Organism in Health, Disease and Death. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis and London. 1930. Pp. x—310. Price, $2.50 met. 


THE Ho.iNness IN THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated 
from the Original by Mother Mary St. Thomas. (Catholic Library of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, XI.) Sands & Co., London and Edinburgh; B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 1929. Pp. v—140. Price, $1.35 net. 


Tue LittLe FLowers or St. CATHERINE OF SIENA. Culled from Old Manu- 
scripts by Innocenzo Taurisano, of the Order of Preachers. Translated from 
the Italian by Charlotte Dease. E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul, Minn. 1929. 
Pp. 153. Price, $1.25 net. 
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Upon tH1s Rock. By the Rev. F. J. Mueller. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 


York. 1930. Pp. xii—302. Price, $2.15 postpaid. 


Sr. PauL, THE APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES, By Abbé Tricot. Translated by 
the Rev. W. Rees. (Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, X.) Sands & 
Co., London and Edinburgh; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1930. Pp. xii— 
216. Price, $1.35 met. 

Wuere Is THy Gop? By Father James, O.S.F.C., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., 
Agrégé en Philosophie 4 l’Université Catholique de Louvain. Sands & Co., 
London and Edinburgh. 1930. Pp. 265. Price, 5/- net. 


Ir I Be Lirrep Up. An Essay on the Sacrifice of the Mass. By the Rev. 
Paul C. Bussard, Archdiocese of St. Paul. Reprinted from Orate Fratres, Vol. 
IV, Nos. 1-4. (Popular Liturgical Library, Series I, No. 4.) Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn. 1930. Pp. 27. Price, $0.10. ! 


SEEKING Gop. Meditations on the Gospels. By M. L. Digges. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco. 1929. Pp. viii—4g9. 
Price, $0.90 net. 

NOVENA AND TRIDUUM IN Honor oF LITTLE FLower. With Suggestions for 
Sermons and Readings. By John Pius Dowling, O.P., Archbishop of Port of 
Spain. Corpus Christi Carmel, Middletown, N. Y. Pp. 60. Price, $0.10. 


A TREATISE ON MENTAL PRAYER. By the Ven. Louis de Ponte, S.J. Adapted 
by a Religious of the Order of St. Benedict. Introduction by the Most Rev. 
Alban Goodier, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San 
Francisco, 1930. Pp. xxvi—134. Price, $1.60 net. 


Tue Last Tu1Nncs. By Abbé A. Michel. Translated by the Rev. W. Miller, 
D.D. (Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, VII.) B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis; Sands & Co., London. 1929. Pp. 159. Price, $1.35 xet. 


A SuHort RETREAT IN PREPARATION FOR EAsterR. For the Use of Religious 
Communities. Second edition. Salesian Press, Surrey Lane, Battersea, Lon- 
don; Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington, D. C. 1921. Pp. 100. 
Price, $0.55 postpaid. 

Tue THIRD ORDER oF St. FrANcIS. Being Three Lectures Delivered ‘at the 
Franciscan Summer School, Oxford, August 1928. By Father Oswald, O.S.F.C. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco. 1930. Pp. 
78. Price, $0.75 net. 


RUNDSCHREIBEN ZUM GLUCKLICHEN ABSCHLUSS SEINES FUNFZIGSTEN PRIESTER- 
JAHRES. Pius XI. Autorisierte Ausgabe —lateinischer und deutscher Text. 
B. Herder Book Co., Freiburg im Breisgau and St. Louis. 1930. Pp. 39. 
Price, $0.45 net. 


RUNDSCHREIBEN UBER DIE FORDERUNG DER EXERZITIEN. Pius XI. Autori- 
sierte Ausgabe—lateinischer und deutscher Text. B. Herder Book Co., Frei- 
burg im Breisgau and St. Louis. 1930. Pp. 43. Price, $0.45 net. 


L’EpucaTION CHRETIENNE DE LA JEUNESSE. Encyclique de S. S. Pie XI (31 
Décembre 1929). Texte Official Francais, suivi de Nombreux Extraits d’Actes 
du Saint-Si¢ge (Pie IX, Léon XIII, Pie X et Pie XI) et de ’Episcopat (Alle- 
magne, Autriche, Belgique, Canada, France, Grande-Bretagne, Italie). Recueil 
composé par la Documentation catholique. Maison de la Bonne Presse, Paris- 
8. 1930. Pp. 64. Prix: le numéro complet—2 fr. 25 franco; 25 exemplaires, 
50 fr. 75 franco; 100 exempl., 160 fr. 45 franco; ’Encyclique seule—1 fr. 15 
franco; 100 exempl., 82 fr. 15 franco, 

AFTER DEATH—WHaAT? By J. F. N. (Whither Do I Go?, II.) Our Sun- 
rae Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. Pp. 16. Price, $0.10; 100 copies, 

.00, 
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De Detictis ET PoENIs, Vol. I, Pars I, F. Roberti, Juris Canonici Professor 
in Facultate Juridica ad S. Apollinaris in Urbe. Romae: apud Aedes Facul- 
tatis Juridicae ad S, Apollinaris. Pp. 249. 

De GraTIA Tractatus Dogmaticus Quem Scripsit Hermannus Lange, S.J. 
B. Herder Book Co., Freiburg im Breisgau and St. Louis. 1929, Pp. xiv—611. 
Price, $5.75 met. 

COMMENTARIA IN I, P. SUMMAE THEOLOGICAE S, THOMAE AgurINatis, O.P. 
a Q. XXVII ad Q. XLIII (De Deo Trino). P. Fr. H. Buonpensiere, O.Fr.P., 
Collegii S. Thomae de Urbe Regens. Typ. Ephem. “ El Santisimo Rosario”, 
Vergarae. 1930. Pp. viii—6o9. 

EucuHaristigz. Par Adhémar d’Alés, Professeur & PInstitut Catholique de 
Paris, (Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses.) Bloud & Gay, 
Paris, 1930. Pp. 174. Prix, 12 fr. 

Les Sources DE Droit Eccréstastiquz. Par F. Cimetier, P.S.S., Supérieur 
du Séminaire Universitaire, Professeur de Droit Canonique aux Facultés Catho- 
liques de Lyon. (Bibliotheque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses.) Bloud 
& Gay, Paris. 1930. Pp. 204. 

La DocrrINE DU MARIAGE SELON SAINT AuGUSTIN. Par P. Bernard Alves 
Pereira, O.F.M., Docteur en Théologie. (Etudes en Théologie Historique. 
Publiées sous la Direction des Professeurs de Théologie a ]’Institut Catholique 
de Paris.) Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris. 1930. Pp. xi—247. Prix, 30 fr. 


L’AMour DE Dieu ET LA Croix DE Jésus. Etude de théologie mystique sur 
le Probléme de Amour et les Purifications Passives d’aprés les principes de 
saint Thomas d’Aquin et la doctrine de saint Jean de la Croix. Par le R. P. 
Rég. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Professeur & la Faculté de théologie de |’An- 
gelico, Rome. 2 vols. Editions du Cerf, 35 Avenue de la Cour de France, 
Juvisy (S.-et-O.) 1929. Pp. iii—452 et 465. 

LA MERVEILLEUSE VIE DE BERNADETTE, la Voyante de Lourdes. Par le R. P. 
Xavier Marchet, des Augustins de l’Assomption. Lettre-Préface de Mgr Florent 
du Bois de la Villerabel, évéque d’Annecy. Pierre Téqui, Paris-VI*. 1930. 
Pp. xv—302. Prix, 14 fr. franco. 


ETUDES DE THEOLOGIE MysTIQuE. Par le P. Joseph de Guibert, S.I., Pro- 
fesseur & l’Université Grégorienne. (Bibliotheque de la Revue d’Ascétique et 
de Mystique, Seconde Série—Fascicule I.) Editions de la Revue d’Ascétique et 
de Mystique et de l’Apostolat de la Priére, 9 rue Montplaisir, Toulouse. 1930. 
Pp. viii—320. 

De SACRAMENTIS, Tractatus Canonico-Moralis. Vol. II, Pars I: De Poeni- 
tentia. Accedit Appendix: De iure Orientalium. Felix M. Cappello, S.I., Prof. 
in Pontificia Universitate Gregoriana, Editio altera emendata et aucta. (Pon- 
tificia Universitas Gregoriana.) Taurinorum Augustae: Officina Libraria Mari- 
etti; Romae apud Bibliopolam Marietti vel Aedes Univ. Gregorianae. 1929. 
Pp. xii—g22. Pretium, Lib. Jt. 33. 

Vie DE LA MérE ANNE Récis Fiiiiat du Monastére de la Visitation Sainte- 
Marie de Lyon-Fourviére, Fondatrice de celui de Vassieux, 1841-1923. Pierre 
Téqui, Paris-VI®&. 1929. Pp. x—353. Prix, 17 fr. franco. 

Saint IGNACE DE LoyoLA. Par Cyril Martindale, S.J. Traduit de l’anglais 
par Abel Dechéne, S.J. P. Lethielleux, Paris-VI®. 1930. Pp. 173. Prix, 9 fr. 
75 franco. 

HistorrE pes INsTITUTS RELIGIEUX ET MISSIONNAIRES. Aux avant-postes de 
la chrétienté. Par Elie Maire, Docteur en Théologie, Laureat de l’Académie 
Frangaise, Ex-aumonier au Collége Stanislaus. P. Lethielleux, Paris-VI®. 1930. 
Pp. xii—343. Prix, 28 fr. x 
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tric lights on, 202; wine and 
bread, 61; wine, 79 

Archbishop’s Pocketbook, 51 

Badges or emblems on liturgical vest- 
ments, 638 

Banns, publication of, before reception 
of convert, 507 

Baptism: case of conditional, 517; in- 
terrupting formula of, 514 

Beierschmidt, Fr., on introduction of 
Forty Hours into U. S., 573 

Benediction: formula of Papal, 81; of 
Blessed Sacrament, harp at, 81; 
lights at, 638; veil over osten- 
sorium before, 82 

Benedictus: at High Mass, 516; at 
Requiem High Mass, 84 

Bible study, recent, 519 

Blessed Sacrament, lights at Benedic- 
tion of, 638 

Blessing: contra sterilitatem, 85; of 
St. Blase, 85 

Boniface, Fr., on meeting religious in- 
tolerance in rural districts, 631 

Boyl, Friar, in Haiti, 1 

Broadcasting liturgical functions, 184 

Browne, Dr., on Eucharistic Congress 
at Carthage, 253 

Buchanan, Fr., on priestly tact and 
salesmanship, 625 

Budget of mission field, 234 

Canning, Fr., on religious instruction 
for public school children, 388 

Carthage, Eucharistic Congress at, 253 

Catholic child in public school, 561 

Cenacle teaching, 307 

Censure: confessors differing on, 72; 
ignorance of reserved, 309 

Census: new parish, 312, 513 

Chalice on altar before Missa cantata, 
201 

Chanters, no Missa cantata without, 202 

Chany, Fr.,on care of aged priests, 428 

Charity, unknown virtue, 592 

Charts for instruction of converts, 429 

Children, public school, religious in- 
struction for, 388, 581 

Chinese psychology, 613 

Christian: education of youth, 337; in- 
struction, obligatory on religious, 
410; spirit, true, 128 

Church: edifice, explaining, 142; music, 

permanent element in, 42 


Cicero, on silence, 16 

Classics, on tongue, 16 

Clerical retreats, 285 

Coéducation, 359 

College and culture, 22 

Columbus in Cuba, 10 

Communion: attitude when receiving, 
201; following Missa cantata, 202; 
important instruction on Holy 
Eucharist, 61; outside Mass, 515 

Conferences, Eucharistic, 600 

Confession: obligation of annual, 71; 
occasional, by Sisters to confes- 
sors of their choice, 301 

Confessors: differing on censure, 72; 
of their choice for Sisters, occa- 
sional, 301 

Connell, Dr.: on origin of presby- 
—> 225; on recent theology, 
52 

Convert: instruction, technique of, 30, 
142; publication of banns before 
reception into Church, 507; charts 
for instructions of, 429 

Corpse, laity sprinkling with holy 
water, 80 

Credo at High Mass, 83 

Cross, exposition of relic of True, 203 

Culture of priest, 22 

Deacon and priest, 227 

Dead, Sacraments to persons appar- 
ently, 510 

Dic verbo, translation of, 85 

Divine Office is prayer, 381 

Dominican form of incensation, 518 

Dowd, Fr., on instruction charts for 
converts, 429 

Dubius, on mixed marriages, 412 

Dunne, Fr., on Protestant historical 
attitude, 245 

Economy and dignity, 51 

Education: who controls, 340; of Sis- 
ters, gifts for, 311 

Elbert, Fr., on Eucharistic conference, 


Electric lights on altar, 202 

Elevation, public prayer forbidden at, 
515 

Encyclicals, three recent, 314 

Episcopate, origin of, 225 

Eucharistic: conference, 600; Congress 
at Carthage, 253 

Family, education in, 360 

Female dress, instruction to Ordi- 
naries on, 407 

Ferreres, on Missal, 450 

First Vicar Apostolic of New World, 1 

Fisher, Mgr., on diocesan or regional 
seminaries, 611 


Forrest, Fr., on ordination, 475 
Forty Hours: conclusion of Orations 
during, 76; introduction into U. 
573 
Gibbons, on converts, 38 
Girl Scout troop in every parish, 185 
Greek Ruthenians in U. S., 498 
Gregorian: chant is prayer, 
Masses, continuity of, 75 
Gunpowder Plot, 249 
Haiti, Catholicism in, 1 
Hands, washing, after celebration of 
Mass, 506 
Historical attitude, Protestant, 245 
Holy: Childhood Association, 124; 
Eucharist, see Communion; Name 
Parish, Cleveland, 560; water, 
laity sprinkling corpse with, 80 
Imitation, reading, 276 
Incardination and tonsure, 394 
Incensation, Dominican form of, 518 
Indirect aid to scrupulous, 619 
Indulgenced prayer in honor of Sacred 
Heart, 633 
Instruction: charts for converts, 429. 
Christian, obligatory on religious, 
410; of converts, 37; religious, for 
public school children, 388; tech- 
nique of convert, 30, 142 
Intention: contrary to substance of 
marriage, 71; of giver prevails, 78 
Intolerance, religious, in rural dis- 
tricts, 631 
Irish Church, work and wants of, 22 
Jubilee: indulgence extended _ six 
months, 314; privilege to priests, 
extension of, 428 
Kelly, Dr.: on permanent element in 
church music, 42 
Kempf, Dr., on indirect aid to scru- 
pulous, 619 
Kenrick of St. Louis, 168 
Kindness toward converts, 34 
Kongmoon mission, 235 
Last Gospel at Pontifical Mass, 634 
Lay retreats, 285 
Lights at Benediction of Blessed Sac- 
rament, 638 
Litanies, duplicating invocation of, 511 
Litany B. V. M., Regina Cleri in, 83 
Literary modernism, 51 
Loughran, Miss: on first Vicar Apos- 
tolic of New World, 1 
MacDonald, Fr., on unknown virtue, 
592 
Mahoney, Dr., on tonsure and incar- 
dination, 394 
Marriage: case of exemption from 
canonical form, 507; form before 
promulgation of Ne temere, 199; 
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intention contrary to substance of, 
71; mixed, new light on, 412; of 
Catholics before Justice of Peace, 


72 
Maryknoll mission letters, 613 
Mass: academic caps and gowns at, 
630; attitude of Celebrant at Gos- 
pel during Solemn Requiem, 309; 
chalice on altar before Missa can- 
tata, 201; Communion following 
Missa cantata, 202; continuity of 
Gregorian, 75; Credo at High, 
83; during Forty Hours, conclu- 
sion of Orations at, 76; explain- 
ing, 145; in sacristy, 309; new, 
for feast of Sacred Heart, 623; 
no Missa cantata without chant- 
ers, 202; Ordinary of, on phono- 
graph records, 426; organ at Low, 
81; Pontifical, Last Gospel at, 
634; public prayer at Elevation 
forbidden, 515; Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus at High, 516; Sanctus and 
Benedictus at Requiem High, 84; 
second prayer in Missa Quotidi- 
ana, 518; washing of hands after 
celebration of, 506 
Matrimony, see Marriage 
McClellan, Fr., on recent Bible study, 
519 
Mens Nostra, Encyclical, 282 
Metaphysics, value of, 28 
Michel, Fr., on true Christian spirit, 
128 
Missal and Pontifical, 449 
Mission support, 113, 234 
Moore, Dom, on Divine Office, 381 
Murray, Dr., on social ministry of 
parish priest, 502 
Mystic body of Christ, 132 
Naturalism in education, 356 
Ne absorbeat eas tartarus, 634 
Neumann, Bishop, and introduction of 
Forty Hours into U. S., 573 
Non-Catholics: use of sacramentals 
by, 315; pall-bearers, 637 
Notre Dame University, summer school 
for priests, 504 
O’Brien, Dr., on technique of convert 
instruction, 30, 142 
O’Grady, Dr., on pastor and St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Conference, 372 
O’Hara, Fr., on religious vacation 
schools, 463 
Orations, conclusion during Forty 
Hours, 76 
Ordination: much discussed Sacra- 


ment, 475; singular pronoun at, 
308 
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180 
Organ at Low Mass, 81 
Oriental question, 134 
Ostensorium, veil over, before Bene- 
diction, 82 
Our Lord’s knowledge, 197 
Pall-bearers, non-Catholic, 637 
Palms, selling blessed, 430 
Papal Benediction, formula, 81 
Paramenta, meaning of, in Ordo, 316 
Parish: census, revelations of recent, 
312, 513; determination of mem- 
bership in, 423; Girl Scout troop 
in every, 185 
Pasch or Passover ?, 420 
Paschal candle: renewal of, 422; times 
for lighting, 512 
Passover or Pasch?, 420 
Pastor, see Priest 
Paten for Communion, 63 
Permanent element in church music, 42 
Perplexus, on parish census, 312, 513 
Philosophy, mental, 28 
Phonograph records, Ordinary of Mass 
on, 426 
Physician and priest, 66 
Plain chant, permanent, 44 
Pontifical and Missal, 449 
Prayer, necessity of, 40 
Presbyterate, origin of, 225 
Priest: and physician, 66. and St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Conference, 372; and 
tongue, 14, 172, 263; care of aged, 
68, 428; culture of, 22; extension 
of Jubilee privilege to, 428; longer 
annual retreats for, 417; Oriental 
in U. S., 498; scheme for defraud- 
ing, 429; social ministry, 502; 
summer schools for, 504; tourists 
in New York, 426 
Priesthood, origin of, 225 
Priestly tact and salesmanship, 625 
Profession of faith, convert’s, 152 
Protestant historical attitude, 245 
Psychology, Chinese, 613 
Public school children, religious in- 
struction for, 388, 561 
Puniet, on Pontifical, 450 
Radio, broadcasting liturgical func- 
tions, 184 
Reformation, understanding, 245 
Regina Cleri in Litany, 83 
Relic of True Cross, exposition of, 203 
Religious: Christian instruction obli- 
gatory on, 410; gifts for education 
of Sisters, 311; intolerance in 
rural disricts, meeting, 631; occa- 
sional confession of Sisters to con- 
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Oregon City, change of archdiocese, 


fessors of their choice, 301; schol- 
arships for teaching Sisters, 511 

Requiem, see Mass 

Retreats for priests, longer annual, 417 

Rosary, announcing mysteries in each 
Hail Mary of, 508 

Rosati of St. Louis, 167 

Rural districts, meeting religious in- 
tolerance in, 631 

Ryan, Mr., on American Catholic war 
records, 581 

Sacramentals, use of by non-Catholics, 
315 

Sacraments to persons apparently dead, 
510 

Sacred Heart: indulgenced prayer in 
honor of, 633; new Mass for feast 
of, 623 

Sacristan, may lay handle corporal?, 
203 

Sacristy, Mass in, 309 

Saint: Blase, blessing of, 84; Louis, 
history of Archdiocese, 159; Vin- 
cent de Paul Conference, pastor 
and, 372 

Saints, are canonized certainly 
heaven ?, 422 


in 


“Sanctus: at High Mass, 516; at Re- 


quiem High Mass, 84 
Scholarships for teaching Sisters, 511 
School, and education, 362 
Scientific materialism, 25 
Scrupulous, indirect aid to, 619 
Scullen, Dr., on Catholic child in 

public school, 561 
Second Prayer in Missa Quotidiana, 

518 
Secret societies implicitly condemned, 

198 
Selinger, Dr., on our seminaries, 418 
Seminarians, teachers during summer, 
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Seminaries: diocesan or regional, 611; 
our, 418 

Shahan, Bishop, on Pontifical and 


Missal, 449 
Sheahan, Mgr., on Pasch or Passover, 
420 
Sheehan, Canon: on Irish Church, 22 
Silence, virtue of, 16 
Sisters, see Religious 
Social ministry of parish priest, 502 
Society of St. Peter, 124 
Spiritual exercises, Encyclical on, 282 
Stations of Cross begin at Gospel or 
Epistle side?, 80 
Sterilitatem, blessing contra, 85 
Subdeacon, layman acting as, 516 


Summer school: for priests, 504; re- 
ligious, 464 

Technique of convert instruction, 30, 
142 

Theology, recent, 528 

Titus Oates, 250 

Tongue, pastor and, 172, 263 

Tonsure and incardination, 34 

Uniates in U. S., 498 

Unknown virtue, 592 

Vacation schools, religious, 463 

Veil over ostensorium before Benedic- 
tion, 82 

Vestments: badges or emblems on 
liturgical, 638; meaning of para- 
menta in Ordo, 316 

Vogel, Fr., on history of St. Louis 
archdiocese, 159 

Walsh, Bishop: on Chinese psychol- 
ogy, 613; on mission support, 113, 
234 

Walter, Fr., on pastor and tongue, 14, 
172, 263 

War records, American Catholic, 581 

Wels, Fr., on Ne absorbeat eas in tar- 
tarus, 634 

Work and wants of Irish church, 22 

Workingmen benefited by indult on 
abstinence, 295 

World, dangers of, 367 
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Many Priests visiting the Rambusch Artcraft Shop 
and Studios for the first time have expressed sur- 
prise at the comprehensiveness of Rambusch's 
work and service. Frequently one will exclaim, “| 
never realized that Rambusch did all these things.” 
We are, therefore, directing this letter to the Rev- 
erend Clergy in an endeavor to more fully acquaint 
them with the Rambusch organization and its work. 

Not only does Rambusch execute the finest kind 
of Church Decoration, to which the many success- 
fully completed Commissions in this country and 
Canada bear convincing testimony, but Rambusch 
is specially equipped to design, execute and erect 
all the various features of a complete Church 
interior. Its designers and artists, especially fitted 
by years of study both here and abroad, have 
made Ecclesiastical Art their life’s work. Talented 
and highly skilled, Rambusch’s artisans, craftsmen 
and mechanics are well fitted to carry out their 
part of the work. Pride of craftsmanship and the 
name Rambusch give adequate assurance that 
whatever work this organization conceives and 
executes is Catholic— artistically, architecturally 
and liturgically correct. Rambusch’s method of pro- 
cedure not only insures that the work will be done 
according to the highest standard but that it will 
be done in the most economical manner... Personal 


Statue of the : : 
Blessed te Mary calls are made, suggestions and designs gladly 


St. Stephen’s Church, furnished without obligation to the Clergy. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Re. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. McCullough, 
Rector 


Hoffman-Henon Co., Architects 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers, Decorators and Graflsmen 


2West 45th St. ~ New York City 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, LIGHTING FIXTURES, ALTARS, STATIONS AND ART METAL 
Successful Interiors for Forty Years 
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The Beautiful, Renovated Interior of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, New York City 


Very Rev. Mscr. THOMAS G. CARROLL, D.1D., P.R. 


EXECUTED BY RAMBUSCH EXECUTED BY RAMBUSCH 


Decoration Parclose Screen 
Lighting Fixtures R A MBI S( Wainscoting 
Rood Altar Rail 
Sanctuary Reflectors Designers, Decoralors and Graflsmen Pulpit 


Sanctuary Lamps 9 . Flooring 
; 2West 45th St. ~™ ew York Cit 
Tester N Radiator Grilles 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, LIGHTING FIXTURES, ALTARS, STATIONS AND ART METAL 
Successful Interiors for Forty Years 
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No. 101—Tubular Stee] Combination Desk 


No, 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and Chais 


Thousands of Seating Installations | 
tell the Story of 
American 


In the better schools the country over... 
wherever school boards judge performance by 

ASC; Installation daily service, you will find “American” seats 
bag tony ae in use by a large’majority. Every day millions William T. Fanning, Architect 
of seats—representing thousands of installa- 


tions, prove that what every seat needs to a | 


withstand classroom strain has been built into ¢ 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- | (MIRbiMiamm 
fection . . . a beauty of design and finish that ag , 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
wi would have your seating cost you far less in cons 
‘An A. S.C. Installation the end, specify “American” in the beginning. ‘an A. $.C. Installation 


East Denver High School, Denver, Colo, Raub Junior High School, Allentown, 
Geo. H. Williamson, Architect Jacoby & Everett, Architects 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


680-119 W. 40th St. 1026 L ' 
New York ytton Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 65-B Canal St 
“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” 


Philadelphia 1211-A Chestnut St. 


No. 174—Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm Chair No. 162—Steel Chair Desk No. 135—Adjustable Universal 


N \/ \ — | 
No, 114—Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting Lid Top 
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How many of our churches can 
use these glowing terms in de- 
scribing their marble altars? 


THE MARBLE 


is like a magic touchstone of qual- 
ity to many. The very name seems 
to symbolize artistic achievement 
and noble dedication to worthy 
cause. 


—But not all marble sculptures are 
praiseworthy, not all altars are 
worthy. Only the product of 
genius and artistry can merit super- 
lative description and whole- 


hearted praise. 
DAPRATO 
PP ll Only the combination of precious materials (selected marble) 
= church, and masterful execution (performance by reliable studios) can 
range, 
N. J. guarantee intrinsic and artistic worth. 


Designed by 


“a Altars that appear attractive at a distance but which reveal 


inferiority of either materials or workmanship on close 
inspection can hardly be termed a glorification of faith ora 
contribution to art. 


Marble ts truly a glorious material. It is one of God’s most 
beautiful creations to delight the eye of man. It should not 
be desecrated by mediocrity when devoted to the enriching of 
God’s temples. It should indeed be “masterfully wrought’— 


You obtain this quality when you buy Daprato productions. 


Studios of Daprato 


STATUARY COMPANY 
762-770 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 53 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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/ LOO RS... bring comfort and quiet 


to the church at small cost 


Does your church date back to the age when all floors 
were hard, noisy and uncomfortable ? 
If so, consider this constructive improvement. Cover 
all worn, unsanitary and unsightly old floors with color- 
E ful, modern Bonded Floors. Floors naturally resilient, 
that markedly decrease noise . . . and increase comfort 
underfoot! 
ns No matter how exacting your requirements are, the 
Authorized Contractor of Bonded Floors will fulfill them 
in Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Treadlite Tile. And when 
PN his work is done, we back it with our Guaranty Bond! 


P aN CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
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| 
BONDED FLOORS 
Bonded Floors are floors of Sealex Linoleum ee 
and Sealex Treadlite Tile, backed by a 
Y. Guaranty Bond. Authorized Contractors of 


Bonded Floors are located in principal cities. 
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SUPPLIES “OUTDOOR AIR es 


Blow, wind, 


Pour rain! 


windows are closed, but the 
classroom air is clean and pure! 


HATEVER the weather outside... it’s always fair weather 

inside, where Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators are 
installed! Classrooms have an even, temperate climate all 
their own. 


Windows are shut tight against wind and rain, yet plenty of 
air comes in. Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators draw in out- 
door air...filter it...temper it...then waft it quietly into the 
room. There’s not a sign of draft, yet the air keeps circulating 

. keeps pure and invigorating. Control is either automatic 
or manual, as preferred. 


See how other schools...old and new...have solved the dan- 
gerous “cold draft” problem and have secured highly effective, 
uniform heating and ventilation through the use of Sturtevant 
Unit Heater -Ventilators. Many installations are shown in our 
Catalog 361. School officials, architects and engineers are 
invited to write for this book. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at Berkeley,Cal. Camden, N.J. Framingham, Mass 
Galt, Ontario Hyde Park, Mass. Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at. Atlanta: Balumore: Boston; Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, Chicago, 

Cinciunati, Cleveland; Dallas, Denver. Detroit. Hartford; Indianapolis, Kansas City. 

Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis; Newark; New York: Omaha, a Portland, Me , 

Portland, Ore.: Rochester, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington C. + Canadian 

Offices at: Toronto; Montreal and Galt. + Canadian ‘Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd, Winnipeg 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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Told 


his or That Tabernacle Door opens AUTOMATICALLY 
th the Key Action,” 
emand to see a 


CHARISTIC 
\BERNACLE 
SAFE 


=Wefore You Buy 


to yourself, before 
® buy a Tabernacle, find out 
the Eucharistic Tabernacle Safe 
ks. Compare it with any other 
wing automatic key-opening features. It will change 
t previous ideas of what a Tabernacle should be. 


rotected by rigid U. S. Patents, there is no other Taber- 
¢ like it! The opening of the doors of the Eucharistic 
ernacle Safe is just as quick and easy as turning a key 
my lock—turn the key halfway round, and both outer 
inner doors open automatically and noiseless] y—imme- 
ely you have free entrance to the inner Tabernacle. It 
revelation in convenience and adds solemnity to the 


ice. Write for descriptive Literature. 


Outer Safe Outer Doors Outer and 
Inner Safe > Open Inner Doors 


— KY Inner Doors 


Closed 


ipa Go to any reliable Church Goods Store and see how this = aa 
1| at North W, ells St, Tabernacle works—and why it has outsold less modern 483 lies poate pn St., 
Chicago, Il. Tabernacles. Today over 3000 altars have it! Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Sé. Mary’s of the Lake’ 


This famous stone edifice is consideted outstanding among 
the many fine churches of Chicago. Its exquisite interior 
decorations, its beautiful altar, and its fine organ grill are note- 
worthy examples of ecclesiastical art. St. Mary’s haslong been 
conspicuous for its superlative church music. A most artistic 
Kilgen Liturgical Organ furnishes the musical accompaniment 
for its services, and devotional inspiration to its worshippers. 
Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., 4014 Union Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. + + + Pipe Organ Builders for Three Centuries. 


NEW YORK, Steinway Hall » » LOS ANGELES, 720 S. Broadway * » CHICAGO, Wrigley Build 
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View of Hatch—Sidewalk 
Doors closed and auto- 
matically locked. 


As hoisting head is raised. 
Sidewalk Doors automati- 
cally open — alarm bell 
rings. 


Doors opened and auto- 
matically locked. Oper- 
ator ascending from lad- 
der to sidewalk. 


Operator hooking” a 
G&G Standard Hoisting 
Can without leav ng side- 
walk. 


One-Man Operation 
Complete Safety with Speed 


and lowest operating cost 


HESE photographs show how easily and 

quickly ashes can be removed wlen G&G 
Telescopic Hoist Equipment is used. With the 
Model A Hand-Power and the Model E Electric 
Hoists, one man can do all the work. With the 
Overhead Crane Models B (Hand-Power) and D 
(Electric) two men are required, but they do the 
work of five or six men. With G&G Ash Removal 
Equipment you have complete safety at all times— 
and a sturdy construction that assures long years 
of service. The electric models use surprisingly little 
current, one cent paying for the raising and lowering 
of many cans. Write for catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Sixty-four Years of Service 


531 West Broadway New York 
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Telescopic Hoist 
with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 


Hoist in area—compact— 
owotimeway Doors au- 
tomatically locked—can- 
be opened from sucet. 


S+ingirg hoisting head (on 
vall-bearings) to deposit 
Can on sidewalk. Can 
pushes gate open, 
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Don let 
adjoining property 


the beauty of youre grounds 


A beautiful PAGE Ornamental Wrought Iron Fence encourages 
the development of institution grounds regardless of any un- 
sightly property that may be adjoining. 


It makes the institution a place of light and sunshine where 
plants flourish—free from animals and wind-blown litter— 
safe from the thoughtless. 


PAGE Fence either galvanized Chain Link or Ornamental 
Wrought Iron (not steel) offers the positive protection shrubbery 
can never afford. It promotes neatness—adds to the desirability 
of lots—lowers the cost of annual care. 

64 Service Plants erect PAGE Fence everywhere. Write for 


name and address of Plant nearest you. Page Fence Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. A44, Chicago, Illinois.. 


INVESTIGATE! PAGE fabric available in Copperweld 


non-rusting wire — reduced upkeep — lifetime service. 


CHAIN LINK- GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD -ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 
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All chain tink fence ts 
not Cyclone. This name 
plate tdentifies the gen- 
uine Cyclone Fence 


| BR 


mprove with Cyclone Fence in 1930 


Catholic schools, churches, cemeteries, and 
institutions the country over find that Cyclone 
Fence meets all requirements wherever a good 
fence is needed. 

Cyclone Fence provides dependable protec- 
tion for school playgrounds near traffic 
crowded streets. It blends readily with the 
park-like beauty of cemeteries as well as the 
excellent landscaping effects found at Cath- 


olic institutions. Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
is erected on H-Column posts for maximum 
strength. Made of copper-steel and heavily 
galvanized to last for years. We also make 
wrought-iron fence in many beautiful designs. 
Our own trained erection crews install Cyclone 
Fence. Service available everywhere. At your 
request, a Cyclone representative will call with 
full details. Or write for information. 


yclone Fence 


REG US.PAT OFF. 


TRH 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
a Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 


(0) C. 1920 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY 
Auznican Bunce Company Caanecte Steer Company 
MERICAN SHeeT AND Tin Pirate Company Crcione Fence Company 
P, ERICAN Steet ann Wine Company 
‘cific Coast Distributors: ited States 


Feo: Day Company 


Steer Company 
wNesota Stee, Company 
Nationa Tuse Company 
ju. Export Distributor. 


Tue Loaain Steer Company | 
Tennessee Coat, Inon & R. R. Company 
Univensat Arias Cement 


York City 
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Trespass is Forbidden by 


An Anchor Cemetery Fence 


With a nonclimbable Anchor Chain Link Fence at the 
cemetery boundaries, trespass is discouraged, dogs 
and other animals are kept away from the graves, and 
thoughtless hands may not mutilate trees and shrubs. 


Anchor Chain Link Cemetery Fences resist the ravages 
of rust because galvanized after weaving. U-bar line 
posts with drive-anchorage insure permanent align- 
ment. And Anchor Erecting Service means correct 
installation. 


Catalogs and service can be obtained from any of the 75 
Anchor offices. Consult your Classified telephone directory. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue & Kane Street Baltimore, Md, 


CHOR FENCES 
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As Worthy of Your Commissions 


As the Medieval Masters 


Those who devote themselves to the building of churches may 
entrust, with complete confidence, the design of furniture and 
decorative wood to the Kundtz Craftsmen. 


Inspired by the devotion and sincerity of the early masters, 
they bring you not technical skill alone, but a thorough under- 
standing of ethereal beauty and symbolism. 


Prominent edifices in every denomination are adorned from 
pew end to chancel with work of Kundtz Craftsmen. We havea 
folio of sepia prints of church interiors to send at your request. 


The Theodor Kundtz Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 


KUNDTZ@&\CRAFTSMEN 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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Yes, Your School Building 


can be of Indiana Limestone 


Trinity High School, River 


Forest, Illinois. 


C. W. Kallal, Architect. 
E. L. Archibald, Builder. 


VARIEGATED 


Indiana Limestone. 


HERE is a 

decided trend 
in school building 
toward the use of 
all-stone facing. 
New ways of using Indiana Limestone 
have had much to do with this. 
Instead of using the more expen- 
sive cut stone throughout, you can 
now have Indiana Limestone laid 
up as range work as shown. There 
is no sacrifice in appearance or per- 
manence in this method of use. 
Your building has the incomparable 
beauty which the all-stone surface 
gives. Yet the cost is much less. 


We will gladly send you litera- 
ture showing many examples of 
school and collegiate buildings 
constructed of Indiana Limestone. 
Many of the buildings shown are 
of the informal range work just 
referred to. The name of your archi- 
tect will permit us to give you 
more specific data. For literature or 
other information, write Box 1656, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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For Cemeteries 


Convent Gardens 
Monasteries and 


Other Catholic 
Institution Grounds 


The Badger Cemetery Cross is made of 
cast iron and the corpus of white bronze— 
guaranteed to endure in any climate and 
under any weather conditions. 


Nothing could be more appropriate for 
Catholic Institution Grounds, and the 
Badger Cemetery Cross is particularly 
suitable for cemeteries ; the Cross to be 
placed in the center of the cemetery or 
near the Chapel. 


We make these Crosses in four sizes, 
that is, height above ground or base, when 
set, 10 ft., 12 ft., 15 ft., and 18 ft. 


The corpus— white bronze, painted 
stone color—is 5 ft. high. 


Prices range from $250.00 upwards, depending upon the size 
Special discount to the Reverend Clergy and Religious 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for particulars 


We also manufacture the Badger Memorial Grave Crosses, 2 ft. to 6 ft. high. Prices 
vary from $10 to $30 list, shipped complete, with base, name and inscription. 


Badger Wire & lron Works 


1102 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 


Vases - Settees - Wrought Iron Fences - Cemetery Entrances | 
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F YOU are contemplating the 
] purchase of a set of Stations 
of the Way of the Cross you 
should consult us. 

We fit out the grandest as well 
as the most humble churches and 
chapels, bestowing the greatest 
care to see that every single 
patron is thoroughly pleased and 
satisfied. 

Oil Painting Stations after 
Schmalz], Fuehrich, Klein, Fugel 
and others—all real works of art. 


Stations of 


Stone 
Composition 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


JESUS MEETS HIS HOLY MOTHER 


Carved of Wood 
No. 756. NEW MODEL RELIEF STATION 


Total Height, 3744 inches - Total Width, 16% inches 
Proportion of Figures, 15 inches 


New Models are being constantly added 


Fr. Pustet Co., Ine. 


52 Barclay St. | 436 Main St. 
~ New York Cincinnati, Ohio 


a Artistic Stations of the Cross 
3 
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For Summer 


During the hot months, one of our 
light weight Cassocks will add 
greatly to your comfort. 


Cassocks strictly tailored to your measure of best imported 
materials. Send for samples and measurement blank. 


No. 9253 - Best English Mohair, excellent for wear, will not 
wrinkle easily. 


Partly lined....-.- $35.00 Unlined........ $30.00 
MR 10 - Feather weight imported Mohair. 

Partly lined.....- $40.00 Unlined........ $35.00 
No. 11479 -— Summer weight English Serge. 

Partly lined---.-- $40.00 Unlined........ $35.00 


No. 3350 - ‘‘Nor-East’’ Non Crush, a Tropical Cloth, the 
ideal material for a summer Cassock. 
Partly lined -.... $42.50 Unlined........ $37.50 


T-3 - Truhu Radium Silk, very light weight. $50.00 


The above Cassocks can be supplied in 
Fitted, Roman, Semi-Jesuit or Full Jesuit style. 
Capes and Sashes extra. 


Clerical Shirts 


These Shirts are guaranteed to wear, and arethe 
best-looking clerical shirts the market affords. 
Order direct or through your local dealer. 


Lohmann’s Special Broadcloth Shirts. 
Style S.B. - Extra Quality Swiss Broadcloth, tucked rabbi 


Style B.C. - Fine quality imported silk finish broadcloth, 
tucked rabbi front. 
-+++$5.00 3 for $14.50 
Style B.O. - Fine quality imported silk finish broadcloth, 
made plain. 
3 for..-- eee $13.50 
Style C - Twilled Sateen Shirts. Best quality twilled sateen 
with tucked rabbi front. 


Style D - Twilled sateen with silk bosom or rabbi front. 


Style $.C. - Black Silk Shirts. All silk shirts, fine quality 
black radium silk, tucked rabbi front. 


The E. M. Lohmann Company 


413-417 Sibley St. Seint Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers 
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HEBREWISMS 
OF WEST AFRICA 


From Nile to Niger with the Jews 


** [n recognition of his 
scholastic ability and 
praiseworthy accomplish- 
ment Alma Mater pays 
tribute to her illustrious 
son by conferring Hon- 
oris Causa, the degree of 
Doctcr of Letters, onthe 
Reverend Joseph John 
Williams of the Societyof 
Jesus.’’—DEan McHucx 
of Boston College in con- 
terring the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters on the au- 
thor. 


Father Williams has 
won distinction by his 
indefatigable and success- 
ful achievement in estab- 
lishing the continuity of 
the Old Testament con- 
cept of the Supreme 
Being in its diffusion 
the world and 
especially among the dis- 
tinctively negro tribes of 
Africa.’ 


JOSEPH J. WILLIAMS, S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D., F.A.G.S., F.R.G.S. 


Member of the International Institute of Atrican Languages and Cultures 
Member of the Catholic Anthropological Conference 
Author of ‘‘ Whisperings of the Caribbean,’’ etc. 


it This book is the result of the Author's five years of per- oo 
sonal study of the West Indian Negro in Jamaica, followed 

by eleven years of intensive research. It is not another it 
attempt to find the so-called “Lost Tribes” but a serious i 


| effort to trace through diffusion, from the Nile to the | 
| Niger, the many Hebrewisms, real or apparent, which are i| 
| to be found among distinctively Negro Tribes in West HH 
. Africa in general, but particularly among the Ashanti. ih 


== 


Price $7.50 


London New York Toronto 
Allen & Unwin Lincoln MacVeagh Longmans, Green & Co. 
The Dial Press 
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The Chotce 


of 
Three Generations 


OR ninety years there has been no 

uncertainty in the use of Emery 

Candles in the Church—their quality has 
always been pre-eminent. 


Today Emery furnishes the candles 
that remain rigid even in the warmest 
nave—the candles that consume slowly 
and never drip or smoke. 


Emery Liturgical Candles are marked 
with their exact beeswax content : Gloria, 
51% ; Tabernacle, 60% ; Pure Beeswax, 
100%. 


Emery also supplies votive can- 
dles in 6, 8, 10 and 15-hour sizes ; 
8-day sanctuary lights; plain or 
ornamental stearine and moulded 
wax candles, and lighting tapers. 


Order with confidence from 
‘¢Candle Headquarters ’’—or send 
for samples of the kind you use. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


O protect the Clergy and Religious and to insure the 
very highest quality of merchandise, all Beeswax used 

in our Candles is refined and bleached from specially selected 
stock, in our own bleachery, which is the largest sun-bleachery 


in the world. 


Purissima Brand Altar Brand 


100 % Pure Beeswax Contains at least 60 % Pure Beeswax 


Missa Brand 


Contains at least 51 % Pure Beeswax 


Popularis Brand 


Burning Quality Supreme 


Branches 


New York — Chicago _ Boston 
15-17 E. 32nd St. 162 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Broad St. 


Montreal, Can. 
422 Notre Dame St., East 
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A 
WURLITZER 


CHURCH 


ORGAN 


INSTALLATION 


Our Lapy OF VICTORY SHRINE 
LACKAWANNA, NEW YORK 


HE musical heritage of 200 


years of craftsmanship is f 

represented in the Wurlitzer ge 
Church Organ. Each instru- or 


@ 


ment is an individual master- 


piece, specifically created for ¢ 8. 
church use, designed to be- 
come a part of the church ay 
which houses it, fitted and fur- ei £ 
nished to bring to that church ij I L5 


the full glory of sacred music. 


Further Information Upon 


Request 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company " 


Factorigs: NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
120 W. 42nd St. rar E. 4th St. 329 S. Wabash Ave. 816 South Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO BosTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


reo Stockton Street 120 Boylston Street 103t Chestnut St. 674 Main Street 
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T. M. O'CONNELL & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Art 


RE Stations of 
Nee the Cross 


Expositions Crucifixes 


ER Crucifixion 
Shrines ECE fi 
Groups 


Pulpits Baptismal Fonts 


Holy Water 


Grottos 
Fonts 


Pedestals 5 Nativity Sets 


Baptismal Fonts are fitted with basins of Vitreous China 


Can be purchased from any reputable Church Goods House 


Studios and Offices Patronize American Industry Altar Factory 


1308-14 N. Orianna Street 1304 N. Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog on request Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Evans “Vanishing Door” Wardrobe 
Class B-B without jambs or trim 


Here’s why Evans “Vanishing Door” Wardrobes are so 
much in demand in Modern School Construction 


Space is saved with attendant reduction in construction cost of building, 
its upkeep, and lessened heating expense. 


Ideal ventilation of the schoolroom through the wardrobe. 
Ease of operation. Doors are hung on double pivoted arm hinges, and 


seem to open ata touch, swinging back into the wardrobe entirely out of the 
way. No track nor rollers to stick or bind, nor intricate mechanism to get 
out of order. 

Interior of garment hangers accommodates more wraps in less space and 
keeps wraps in perfect condition. 

Low cost of erection. Al] woodwork is furnished cut to size and only 
needs nailing in place. The ‘‘ Vanishing Door’’ hinges are easier to put on 
than common butt hinges. 


Before you decide on the wardrobes for your school investigate Evans ‘‘Vanishing Door’? Wardrobes. 
Catalog ‘‘K”’ illustrating many different types will be sent on request 


W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


EVANS VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


on 


Walls 
Against 
ound and Odor 


ircle A Folding partitions pro- 
ide effective and attractive sub- 
ivision for any type of installa- 
on. There are 2 styles and 4 
irface treatments. Cabinet 
ork is the finest. Mechanism 
yncealed. Latest roller chain 
rive. No floor tracks needed. 
‘eltseal at floor, Insulated with 
‘elotex or Homasote. Lamin- 
ted doors cannot warp. Write 
or illustrated details. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
578 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


d Trust Bldg., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Fitth New York, 


IRGE A FOLDING PARTITIONS 


--Sound Insulated: 


Also manufacturers of Circle A Sectional Partitions, Rolling 
Partitions. Kitchen Units, Portable and Permanent 
Steel Grandstands, Portable Bleachers 


Why not give your new church or parish house a roof of these lasting 
tiles ? They cost little more than less attractive roofing materials of com- 
paratively short life. Write us for illustrated catalog. 


Roofing Tiles 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
Chicago, 104 South Michigan Ave. - New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 


Both Weather and Fire Are 
Powerless Against a Tile Roof 


IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles assure /cfe/ong protection from weather and 
fire without upkeep expense. 
out. .. and they only grow more beautiful with age. 


They cannot burn... they do not wear 


: 
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How to Modernize 


Church FLOORS 


Every pastor, rector and others who 
have the problem of shabby floors 
will find a suggestion in this folder. 
It tells how new, permanent floorings 
can be put right over old existing 
ones, without expense of their altera- 
tion or removal. 


Among the several Marbleloid Floorings 
are various patterns, materials and price 
ranges. Each one is decorative, sani- 
tary, quiet, durable, warm, comfortable, 
and is installed and guaranteed by our 
company. Many Catholic Churches, 
Schools, Hospitals and Institutions have 
Marbleloid Floors—which are proving 
as economical in upkeep as they were in 
first cost. 


Church Floor Folder Will Be 
Mailed For The As ing 


REG_U S. PAT. OFF 


FLOORINGS 


The Marbleloid Company, 227 W. 34th St., New York 


A COMPLEMENT: 


TO CHURCH ARCHITECTURE | 


isa Ferrocraft Grille—for 
Ferrocraft adds just the touch of decora- ; 
tive metalcraft needed to complete the ; 
architectural splendor of church buildings. : 


The cost even in 
extreme cases, is but an infinitesimal part 
of the whole investment and well out- | 


weighed by the artistic attainment. 


FERROCRAFT GRILLES 


may be selected from hun- 
dreds of Period designs for your heating 
and ventilating ducts. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 


Establishea tn 1846 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. New YORK 


FOUNDERS OF THE 
REGISTER AND GRILLE INDUSTRY 
IN AMERICA 
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STAINED GLASS 
MOSAICS 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
3934 S. Grand Blvd. 


NEW YORK CITY 
101 Park Ave. 


MUNICH, GERMANY 
Isabellastr, 32 


Address all corresponaence 


ay > to St. Louis, Mo. 


PICTORIAL 


Church Furniture Exclusively 


Designers and Builders of 


Altars Pews Pulpits Confessionals 
Prie-Dieus Railings Vestment Cases 


Che Church Furniture Co. 


Main Office and Studio: 
351 Merritt Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DECORATIVE 
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A Steady Flow of Money 


—is Assured Your Church with 
the Catholic Envelope System 


The Catholic Envelope System brings business efficiency into the financing 
of the church. It cuts the pastor loose from money worries, and permits him to 
concentrate his entire forces in church service. 


Periodic drives for funds are seldom successful because few members have the 
money available to contribute in lump sums. Pledges without a systematic plan of 
meeting them usually are a long time being collected. The Catholic Envelope 
System creates the habit of giving a definite pledged amount each week—a habit 
that becomes a vital part of the religious life of each individual. In this way the 
church is assured a steady flow of money week after week, and funds are always 
available. 


Write to us for samples and prices 


The Catholic Publishing Company 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Tyrolese Art Glass Company and Mosaic Studios 


NEUHAUSER, DR. JELE & COMPANY 
INNSBRUCK VIENNA = CINCINNATI,O. NEW YORK,N.Y. BUENOS AIRES 


Istituto 


Premiato Sede 


Apostolico 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS AND ART MOSAICS 


The most perfect artistic execution guaranteed by a reputation of over sixty-seven years’ 
standing. Windows and mosaics in churches all over the world 


Designs and estimates cheerfully submitted ; References gladly given 


sires Lyrolese Art Glass Co. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


FRANCIS STURM, Ecclesiastical Art Studio Ludwig Woseczek, Artist 
106 Devoe Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 289 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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To Chancellors: 
The Bolphin Press offers 


facilities and experience in™ the 
printing of 
DIOCESAN STATUTES 


LATIN DOCUMENTS 
PASTORAL LETTERS 


To Religious Orders: 


RULES AND CONSTITUTIONS 
ORDOS 

MANUALS OF ALL KINDS 
BOOKLETS 


To Colleges and Academies: 


MONOGRAPHS 


St. Louis Bell Foundry © 


Stuckstede & Bro., Proprietors 


St. Louis, Mo. 


2735-37 Lyon Street 


Finest Grade Church Bells 
Peals and Chimes of Best Quality Copper and Tin 


Catalog free on request 


PERIODICALS 


PROSPECTUSES 
DISSERTATIONS 


The Dolphin Press 


Printers of 
Che Ecclesiastical Review 
for a generation 


1904 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 


Superior church and 

chapel bells; tower 

clock and other 

peals; also tower 

chimes played from 

electric keyboard at 
organ. 


McSHANE 


BELL FOUNDRY Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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To Those Desiring 


INVESTMENTS 
| We recommend and offer for sale five and five and 
| one-half per cent Notes secured by Trust Deed on 
| CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY 

- In denominations of $500.00 and $1000.00 


FUNDS ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR GOOD LOANS 


Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 


John A. Schmidt & Co. 


Tin 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
OR PHYSICIANS AND CLERGY 
Suitable for Seminary Choirs 
how Shalt Not Kill | “Cantate Domino” 
| Wi ate Domino 
Prima Anthologia Melodica 
: DOCTOR’S BRIEF FOR (liturgica) 
THE UNBORN CH ILD CXLV Cantus sacri tribus vocibus aequalibus | 
quos composuit vel transcripsit 
BY DR. G. CLEMENT Sac. Carlo Rossini 
HIEF SURGEON paw a HOSPITAL,’ Ecclesiae Cathedralis Pittsburgensis Moderator 
MEMBER OF THE GYNAECOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Some of the Composers represented : | 
FRENCH-SWITZERLAND Palestrina, di Lasso, Vittoria, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FOURTH — 
i nger, czynski, 
160 Paces, 12Mo., $1.50 400. 
An examination of this Anthology is 
strongly recommended. | 
p R Address 
Peter Reilly Company, Dept. E 
J. Fischer & Bro. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS 
119 West 40th Street New York 
—— o Thirteen treet Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA | 
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THE OLD MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


CHURCH BELLS 


CHIMES CARILLONS AND PEALS 


MENEELY & CO. 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so corstructed that the money cannot 
be removed without destroying the box 


Catalogue free. Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of twenty-five cents 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of FoldingjPaper Boxes of all kinds 


27 North Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Chalices and Ciboria 


Gold and Silversmiths; repairing and regilding of Sacred Vessels; 
refinishing of Brass Goods 


We have Episcopal authorization to handle Sacred Vessels 


413--421 North State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Your Worn and Shabby 


Sacred Wessels and Candlesticks Rejuvenated, Repaired, Altered 


My Work is First Class and Prices Most Reasonable 


A. WERNER, The Silversmith 
649-51 East Water St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ESTABLISHFD SINCE 1888 


Ecclesiastical Metal Ware Refinished in a Superior Manner 
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Lincoln Science Desk, No. D-540 
Lincoln Science Desks 


ve space—make the laboratory available every period of the day 
permit lectures, demonstrations or experiment explanations by 
structor while class is in session. Very latest development in 
oratory class room furniture. Used in High Schools everywhere. 
‘rite for Kewaunee Book. It pictures full line of Laboratory Fur- 
‘ture. Sent to instructors and equipment buyers. Write on insti- 
tion’s letter head. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ce. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
107 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office, New York Office, 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 


What Kind of a Sodality Have You? 


Active? Alert? Alive? Sleepy? or Dead? 


In any case 


The Sodality Conventions 


Are what it needs 


Ask the 1400 Sodalists who met in St. Louis; 
the 900 who met in Chicago; the 6000 who met 
in Brooklyn their value. Sodality methods, 
J ideals, programs, plans explained and discussed. 


Students’ Sodality Convention 
| 20, 21, 22 June 


Women’s Parish Sodality Convention 
4, 5,6 July 


Both at the Palmer House, Chicago 


Approved by Archbishops, Bishops and Priests 
Write tor further information to 


The Sodality Convention Bureau 
3115 South Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


Books for Ordination Gifts 


THE NEW CHURCH LAW ON MATRIMONY. 
Second Revised Edition. By the Rev. JosEpPu J. C. 
Peirovits, J.C.D.,$.T.D. 8vo., net . $6.00 

EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 3 
Volumes. Vol. I, Dogma; Vol. II, Moral; Vol. 
Ill, Worship. Net. ... $8.50 


A set of books that meets all demands for th 
preparation and delivery of sermons. 


STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. 
REUBEN Parsons, D.D. 6 vols., 8vo., net $12.00 
LIFE, POEMS AND SPEECHES OF JOHN BOYLE 
O’REILLY. 8vo., 800 pp., net. . .. . 2.50 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPEL, or, Jesus the Messiah 
and Son of God. By the Rev. Marius LEpPiNn. 
$2.00 
THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST, According 
to the Canonical Gospels. By the Rev. A. 
THE PRIESTHOOD AND SACRIFICE OF OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. J. Grima, 


THE CHAPLAIN’S SERMONS. By the —— 


TAI BOT SMITH. 12mo., 354 pp., net . . $1.00 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher 


1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N? organ is complete 
without the poignant 
beauty of these Liberty 
bell tones. Their pure 
inspiring melody stirs 
hearts to praise and wor- 
ship when played alone 
—pblend perfectly with all 
other stops of the organ. 


“The Gitt 
Perfect” 


Consult your organ builder 


N New catalog matled on request 


Melodious 
CHIMES 
—the “Soul” of the Organ 


The KOHLER - LIEBICH 
COMPANY 


3561 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago, 
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WINES 


We are the largest EXCLUSIVE distributor 


Pure Wines 


In this section of the country 


We are happy to refer you to the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of 


Altoona Indianapolis 
Bismark, N. D. Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo Mobile, Ala. 
Cincinnati Nashville 
Cleveland Oklahoma City 
Columbus Pittsburg 
Covington Toledo 

Detroit Wheeling 

Erie St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Wayne Scranton, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Marquette, Mich. 


The A. J. Hammer Co. 


1653 St. Clair Ave., S. E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE LEO HOUSE 


Modern Accommodations 


FOR 
Clergy, Nuns, Laity (Single or Married) 
Families, Transients 
CONVENIENT TO 


STEAMSHIP PIERS, RAILROADS 
UNIVERSITIES, SHOPPING 


Comfortable 
Prices Moderate 


Information Bureau 


SISTER SUPERIOR 
332 West 23d Street New York 


Superior Bell: 


Electrically Equipped Chimes, operated by organin 
trom small key-board placed near organ consol 


MENEELY BELL CO 


22-28 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office: 22C Broadway 


Confessional Slide Operate 


An electrical device which is a relief from 
the tirescme method of operation by hand 


Nominal (os 

Enduring Service 
Guaranteed 
Expedites the 
handling of 


numerous 
confessions 


A patented 
innovation 


A touch of a 
Switch Operates 
the slides 


Installed by any? 
tn a short tim 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET ON REQUEST 


The Kenubar Company 


Moores, Pa. 
ELECTRICAL DEVICES 


: : 
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Errlesiastical Supplies 


Art Metal Ware — Sacred Vessels — Vestments 
Special Designs Gladly Submitted on Request 


Service Bella Strada Chapel 
B LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
anteed 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
: September 26, 1929 
: h Mr. R. L. PAPIN, President, 
ites the Feeley Company, Inc., New York. 
ing of My DEarR Mr. PaPIN: 
, The chalice and the ciborium have been received and give complete satisfaction. There 
erous is a tone of primitive ecclesiastical art in the execution of design which gives proof of superior 
: workmanship and an appreciation of the more beautiful in liturgical art. 

sions From the design ot peacocks rising on the base decorated with amethysts to the figures of 

the four evangelists ounpeatioe the cup, there is a note of simplicity and a suggestion of sym- | 
, ted bolism, which is so much desired in church art. 
en I am proud that Loyola possesses these beautiful works of art for the main altar of the | 
ti on Della Strada Chapel. Thanking you for your favor, I am, sincerely, 
a a (Signed) JAMES J. MERTZ, S.J. 
a jm/jm LoyoLa UNIVERSITY, Chicago. 
perates Sole Distributors in the United States for the 
slides * famous Swiss Vestments manufactured by KURER, 

e SCHAEDLER & CO., of Wil (St. Gall), Switzerland 

by any 
ort time T h 
e FEELEY COMPANY 
any Manufacturers and Importers 


47 West Slst Street $2 New York, N. Y. 
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Firms 


With Episcopal Authorization to 


Handle Sacred Vessels to Repair Them 


BALTIMORE: 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


BIGELOW KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 
THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., INC., 62-64 Essex Street. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 

MATTHEW F. SHEEHAN COMPANY, 22 Chauncy Street. 


CHICAGO: 


ALT SILVER PLATE MFG. CO., 413-421 North State Street. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, 205-207 W. Washington Street. 

(Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32 Sedgwick Street. 
ECCLESIASTICAL GOODS CO., 984 Milwaukee Avenue. 

HUBERT GOTZES, INC., 1536 North Clark Street. 

D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 23 N. Franklin Street. 
SPAULDING-GORHAM, INC., Michigan Avenue at Van Buren Street. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 429 Main Street. 
(Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
FR. PUSTET CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


JOHN W. WINTERICH, INC., 1707 East Ninth Street. 


DENVER: 


A. P. WAGNER & CO., 1055 Eleventh Street. 


MILWAUKEE: 


BERGS MANUFACTURING CO., 483-485 Twenty-seventh Street. 
DIEDERICH-SCHAEFER CO., 413 Broadway. 
A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay Street. 

(Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

K. BEETAR, INC., 258 Broadway. 

THE FEELEY CO., 47 West 5ist Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, 5th Avenue and 47th Street. 
WILLIAM J. HIRTEN COMPANY, INC., 25 Barclay Street. 
FR. PUSTET CO., 52 Barclay Street. 

RAMBUSCH DECORATING CO., 2 West 45th Street. 

THE C. WILDERMANN CO., 33 Barclay Street. 


OMAHA: 


KOLEY AND SON, 2512 Farnam Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


H. L. KILNER & CO., 1214 Arch Street. 

J. J. MCcDERMOTT, Room 818, 1011 Chestnut Street. 

LOUIS J. MEYER, 804-806 Walnut Street. 

F. C. PEQUIGNOT, 908 Land Title Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
FRANK QUIN & CO., 46 North 9th Street. 

HERMAN J. WOLF, 539-543 W. Huntingdon Street. 


PITTSBURGH: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2006 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, Elmwood. 
WILLIAM J. SULLIVAN CO., 55 Eddy Street. 
JOSEPH TALLY, 506-512 Westminster Street. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 17 South Broadway. 


ST. PAUL: 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO., 413-415 Sibley Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 49 Fourth Street. 
(Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
ECCLESIASTICAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 328-330 Stockton Street. 


TOLEDO: 


THE GERITY-WHITAKER COMPANY, 10 South Superior Street. 
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Seats screwed firmly to the wood block floor in the North Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Ark. 


A very material saving in : 


finishing cost is effected 
by Maple and Beech blocks, factory-sanded, then *CELLized | 


HERE durability of the floor is the first 

consideration, as in schools, department 
stores, chain stores, high class factories, etc., 
pre-sanded *CELLized wood floor blocks meet 
every requirement. 


The unit block floor needs only to be laid in 
plastic cement, EVERBOND, over concrete or any 


Front and back 


of 6%" block level subfloor, before use. The appearance is 
bedi Wiciagsiamiataacaii highly pleasing, and the floor is inexpensive in 
of three or more flooring both original and upkeep costs. 


strips, in oak, walnut, 
maple, beech, light and dark 
Philippine mahogany, pine. 


Cleaning, if necessary, and polishing may be ; 
accomplished in one operation by the application 
of hard paste-wax. 


ELLized OakF coring Sold through lumber dealers everywhere; manufactured by 

We 2 THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. . Kansas City, Mo. 
NASHVILLE HDW. FLOORING CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. . Pine Bluff, Ark. 

E. L. BRUCE COMPANY .. . Memphis, Tenn. 


*CELLized Wood Floor 


Blocks are guaranteed. * 
Laid only by Licensed CE LL Oak Floorin J Inc 
ME 


Names on request. MPHIS —~ TENNESSEE 


| | 
| 
| 
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A CELTIC CHASUBLE IN IRISH POPLIN 


Embroidered with colored silks in Celtic style. Gold braid and fringe, 
silk lining, with accessories, in all colors 


Price $90.00, duty free in U. S. 


We make Irish Peplin Vestments at all prices from $37.50 per Low Mass Set 
Wel'are actual manufacturers of all manner of Church Plate and Vestments 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


IF IN CORK, PLEASE CALL TO SEE US 


WM. EGAN SONS, 


GOLDSMITHS : : SILVERSMITHS : : CHURCH FURNISHERS 
31 & 32 PATRICK STREET -— - CORK, IRELAND 
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=i Altar Boys’ CASSOCKS and SURPLICES 


Your particular attention is called to the Quality of Poplia material 
used in the making of our Cassocks and the style of workmanship 
on same. We know that gou will be pleased with these garments. 


HANSEN'S Poplin Cas- 
socks give excellent 
wear and presenta splendid 
Lining to the 

‘double 


We are pleased to, submit 
sample of material in Red, 
Black, White or Purple, or 
a sample Cassock, for exam- 
ination upon request. 


Nos 13-14—Surplice 


Down Back _ Poplin Ser: 
Measure Silk Finish CAPES 


Plain, without fringe...... 
with Silk Fringe ‘aurea iad 
ith Gold Fringe 
Wool, Plain without, 


Serge, All Wool, with Gold Fringe 2.5¢€ 
SASHES 


; Serge, All Wool, with Silk Fringe. . 


When Purchasing Altar Bays’Cassocks, ..60 in.. .each 
Insist that they have Hansen's Laset. 10% Discount Allowed on 
Better Quality, Workmanship and Fit? 24 or More Cas: 
THEY COST NO MORE®= SURPLICES 
No. 15. Oriental lace, each...... --. 3.78 


-Day Take the Guess Work out of Candles 


Order Hansen’s Full | lustration show-2™ 
ing contrast between a 


Candle weight guaranteed | s:t” (14 oz.) and a 
51% stamped 16 oz. to Full-Weight ee yt 


approximately 15% 
WHEN preference] a lb. Beeswax Candles difference. 
for 
ay candle, we offer 
the best light obtain- RUBRICA BRAND 
able and give a Ruby |Full Weight, Stamped 51% Pure Beeswax 4 3c 


: 8-Day Glass and]|Candles, in all sizes, 16 oz. to lb. 
Brass Protector gra-]2 case Lots, per 
ringe, im §= tis with each case. Less than 2 cases, 70c per Ib. 


This candle takes Composition Stearic Acid 
the place of oil Wax Candles Candles 
and is VERY Composition Wax Candles. 


SATISFACTORY Ib. 2 CASE LOTS 241/3¢ 


ss Set Seven-day Sanctuary Less than 2 cases, 
500 ALL FOR All Ibs. to a case. All sizes 48 Ibs. to a case. 


nents ‘Ruby Glass... 1.25 7 
Brass Protector......... __.45 Lights at Reduced Prices 


Total valu H ’s Voti Lights a the best Voti Lights the 
for are “extra hard ‘and born clean; do not smoke ond are guaramtesd to 
een satisfaction, 
The 10 and 6 hour lights fit the regular 
15 hour glasses 
Per Gross 15 Hour 10 Hour 
1 Gross Lots.. $3.50 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


A $4.50 solid brass, gold lac- 
quered standing 0. 7008 
e 


as illustrated, ma rocured ; 5 GrossLots.. 3.25 
e of 7-day candlez. j 25 Gross Lots.. 
) = $26.00. Gross Lots.. 
ne case_Seven-day Sanctu: 
Candis. Fifty candles—1 y 
Our ten and_ fifteen-hour assorted. colored 
ne s glasses are highly tempered which makes them 
Lamp more heat resisting than the Coaggg glass. 
AND One E } Ten or fifteen-hour, ruby, green, blue, opal, 
e amber, and crystal colors: 


Per dozen $1.20 Per gross $12.96 


All for 

No. 7008 solid brass, gold lace aft When ordering the above be sure 
gusred, | Standin Lamp, with and specify whether ten or fifteen 
Each gg hour glasses are wanted. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS, 23 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 


34 
Age 
gene 8 years. 40 in...each $4.75. .each $7. 
9 years. .42 in.. .each 4: 8 Pootia. 4 
10 years. .44 in...each .each Poplin. 
14 years..52in...each §, -each 
16 years. .56in,..each §.75..each 9.0 
Poplin, Flain, withou inge......-$ .6€ 
Poplin, with Silk Fringe............ 
Poplin, with Gold Fringe........... 4.5€ 
Serge, All Wool, Plain, without : 
Serge, All Wool, with Silk Fringe 33 EC 
Serge, All Wool, with Gold Fringe 2.0€ ie 
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More than 
Ever before 
Chimes become part Community 


=| cArmistice ‘Day... . 


S like the Fourth of July and other 
+ church and state holidays, affords an- 
7g other opportunity to focus the atten- 
1 tion of the community on your 
of their’mellow tones. . . at sundown church. Thesweet, lingering, memory- 
another concert, concluding with the ae haunting notes of the Tower Chi 
favorite melody of the one in whose automatically sounded, add dignity 
honor the Chimes were installed. and beauty to any occasion. 


Curfew .... 


sounded as only Chimescan sound 
it, announces the close of another day; 
and in the minds of hundreds of child- 
ren a memory is born that will come 


The Morning Concert . . . 


>. Refreshing as a waterfall in wood- 
land depths, the golden-throated song 
.of Chimes (automatically played} 
El comes daily to cheer all within range 


Weddings .... 


and other church events are made 
A i more impressive by the never-to-be- 
forgotten accompaniment of beautiful 
Chimes music, automatically played 
—in exactly the right tempo—from back to them constantly in later years 
specially hand-recorded reproducing —an impressive reminder of child- 

- rolls. hood faith and reverence. 


“Bring the church closer to the 
people,” says the forward-looking pas 
tor, “and you increase its fame, add to 
the congregation, and so extend its 
scope of service.’ 

Is there anything that will bring 
your church more definitely into the 
consciousness of the community, do 
more to make it a landmark, than 

HIMES, automatically played? 
Press a button and a program probabilities are that somewhere in 
of majestic Chimes music fills  yourcongregation thereis aman or wo 
the air; or,even more conven- man who, anxious to honor the mem 
ient, set the clock dialin your  oryofadeparted loved one,would wel- 
study today and tomorrow at Come this opportunity; but even in| 
any desired hour {and every a donor, il 
day thereafter, if you wish] or yourchurch to enjoy all the advan” 


the Chimes will ring out their joyous melody. A single eae ae ee ee 
piece or an entire program, at your command. Rolls 

containing over fifty pieces are provided with each player; J ° C ° D eagan ine. 
special rolls are cut to order and promptly furnished. 131 Deagan Building - Chicago 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


UTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY 


e Memorial Sublime 


Deagan Chimes may be bought for 
as low as $4375. Full information 
will gladly be sent to you on request. 
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A Method of Visualizing Chri 
tian Doctrine. Originated by 
Rev. Daniel Lehane. 
OU can teach mor 
Catechism in on 
week with Father L 
hanes System than in a: 
entire year using an: 
other method. 

It forces attention and prc 
motes discipline in the class 
room. It makes Catechist 
easy for pupils to remembe 
and easier for the teachers t 
teach. 

It is a modern, efficient an 
effective method of teachin 
the Catechism. 

It is a practical applicatio 
of the ideas of the Catholi 
Church for teaching Christia 
Doctrine_and_ follows the Ba 
timore Catechism from cove 
to cover. 


A Write for Free 
Descriptive Booklet 


D. B. HANSEN SONS - B North Franklin St., Chicago, Illinoi 
STEEL ALTAR MASS CHART 


PICTURES 


You Can Teach 
Better with 
Pictures 


The above Chart was made at the suggestion of Rev. John J. Kozlowski, Superintendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of Chicag; 
It is intended to teach the children the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and every classroom should have one of these charts. 
ne ee pod _ figure is movable and adjustable. It is something alive and something that will interest the children a 

eir attention. 

For the teaching of Altar Boys the proper method of assisting the Priest at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, no better meth 
can be employed. Price of $17.50 for the complete outfit consisting of one Steel Mass Chart, size 34%4”x2234”, in colors, sixte 
figures of Priests, nine Altar Boys, seven panels, thirteen Altar Pieces, all in natural colors, complete booklet of 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 23N. Franklin Chicags 
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+ + it took a Gorham Master Craftsman 


a full year to reproduce 


authentically + + the Intricate Beauty 


of the Cross of Cong 


MASTER CRAFTSMAN of 

the Gorham Ecclesi- 
astical Division worked 
for a full year faithfully 
copying the famous proces- 
sional Cross of Cong—that 
exquisitely beautiful work 
of art which was made in Con- 
naught in 1150 by order of one 
King Turlough O’Connor to en- 
shrine a portion of the true Cross. 


This Cross of Cong is 
but one of a large collec- 
tion of ecclesiastical works 
of great beauty executed 
by the Gorham Ecclesiasti- 
cal Division. This division 
works out distinctive de- 
signs for stained glass win- 
dows, marble altars, bronzes, 
and church ornaments and ac- 
cessories. 


T HE GORHAM COMPANY 
Ecclesiastical Division, 576 Fifth Avenue, at 47th St., New York City 
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TAILOR-MADE CASSOCKS for PRIESTS 


Our Cassock Depattment is in charge of men with years 
of experience in designing and making Cassocks for 
Priests. You can procure a light, comfortable garment 
of good quality at the lowest possible price. 


PRIEST’S OUTFITS--Reasonably Priced 


No. 719 All wool, fine, heavy No. 1119 Cassock 

serge, medium ribbed, hard Short Cape.... 
finish, very good wearing _— Mohair Sash 

terial. Cassock $40.00 
Short Cape..$6.00 Sash..$5.00 No. 9714 Cassock 

No. 8614 Cassock 30. Serge Short Cape.... 
Serge Short Cape.. 15 S 


Sash 
No. 9282 Cassock 
No. 427 Cassock 
Serge Short Cape.. -00 
Sash 5. 
No. 2113 Cassock 4 No. 3007 Cassock 
Henriettz Cape.. Poiret Short Cape.... 
Ss 5. Twill SergeSash 


EVERY CASSOCK IS GUARANTEED AS 
TO QUALITY, DURABILITY AND FIT 


Write for our Self-Measurement 
Blank or Visit our Workrooms to 
be Fitted. Prompt Service will be 
given, 


CASSOCK STYLES 


Roman with narrow 
back 

Roman with wide back 

Jesuit with sash 


Jesuit with Roman back 

Sleeveless Cassocks fer 
traveling $2 less than 
prices quoted above 


Jesuit Style Cassocks 


Fine Selection of 
CONFESSIONAL CLOAKS 
. 1. Kersey, Good Quality Con- 
No. 2. Belgian Kersey, Good Qual- $50 00 


ity Confessional Cloak, Venetian 
Lining, Velvet Collar 


No. St. Nicholas Best 
Venetian Lining, Silk :$58- 00 


. 4 St. George Best matory 
pont Venetian Lining, Silk 00 


CASSOCKS AND COMPLETE 
OUTFITS 


for Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
and Monsignors 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERA- 
TURE AND PRICES, 


Confessional Cloak 


Chicago, Illinois 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 23 North Franklin St. 
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MASTERS IN NE W LIGHTS§ 


The First Painting 
of the Assumption 


CFRESCOES in the church of San 
Clemente, represent the development 
of Christian art, beyond the symbolism 


An early fresco repre- 
senting the Assumption, 


of of the catacombs. Particularly beauti- 

San Clemente. ful is the Assumption, considered to 
be the first painting of this sacred 
subject. 


The adapting of similar themes for 
modern churches, takes us back to the 
golden age of Christian art. In this, 
you will find the Conrad Schmitt 
Studios well qualified, by ability, know- 
ledge and experience. An organization 
that puts within the reach of every 
church, the finest examples and pre- 
cedents of past centuries. 


Conrad Schmitt designs of decoration, 
lighting fixtures, stained glass are 
individually made to order in our 
Milwaukee workshops, by our own 
artisans and craftsmen. Consult us 
for immediate and future plans — for 
every size and phase of church beauti- 
fication. 


CONRAD SCHMITT 
avs STUDIOS 


11 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MURALS DECORATION STAINED GLASS LIGHTING FIXTURES ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION 
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Brotherhood Corporation 


L. L. FARRELL, President 


VINEYARDS EST. 1839 
WASHINGTONVILLE, N. Y. LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 


THE BROTHERHOOD has been producing and shipping wines 
for Sacramental purposes for nearly a century, dating back to the year 
1839, when our eastern winery and vineyards were established at Wash- 
ingtonville, N.Y. Since that time thousands of the Reverend Clergy 
have visited our plant, which is considered to be one of the finest in this 
country, as well as one of the oldest producers of Altar wines in America. 

In addition to our extensive eastern vineyards and cellars, we have 
one of the largest wine cellars at Kingsburg, California, and one of the 
finest vineyards at Livermore, California, where the choicest wine grapes 
in the State are grown. 

We believe the Brotherhood Corporation to be the only wine 
house in this country having cellars and vineyards in California and New 
York State, shipping direct to the Reverend Clergy only. Being pro- 
ducers of our Altar wines, we are in a position to guarantee the panty 
and maturity of all our products. 

Mr. L. L. Farrell, President, has devoted his entire life to the Altar 
wine industry and is personally known to many of the Right Reverend 
and Reverend Clergy throughout the country. 

We are pleased to state that we have an official certificate of appro- 
bation from the Archdiocese of New York. 


Producers of Finest Sacramental Wines 
in America 
New York Office, 69-71 Barclay Street 
. Address all communications to our New York office . . . 
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INTRODUCTION “TO THE 
OF HUMAN CONDUCT 


By REV. JOHN M. WOLFE, Ph. D. 
Superintendent of Diocesan Schools, Dubuque, lowa 

Something seems to be wrong with the present process of education since such a large percent- 
age of juvenile crime and delinquency has evolved from it. The author therefore analyzes the 
various systems or codes og tabrany, #7 and their shortcomings and inadequacies for the end to be at- 
tained. Tracing conduct from its initial stage by means of a concrete example, he discloses in 
non-technical language the different influences striving to deflect the child from the Christian 
ideal. Everyone associated with the training of children will find this book useful. 
List price, $2.00. Discount to Schools, 25% 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


cA Symposium of Papers on Its Culture and 
Development 


By the Superintendents’ Section of the 
National Catholic Educational Association 


Superintendents: The Very Reverend Msgrs. 


ca; and Miss Spencer, N.C. W.C. Health 
Education Specialist, Washington, D.C. 
Edited and with Introduction by Rev. John 
M. Wolfe, Ph. D., $.T. D., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Net, $0.40 eack, 6 copies, $2.35, 12 copies, $4.20 
NEW IMPORTATIONS 


Lawlor, Newark, N.J.; McClancy, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; The Reverend Fathers Mandeville, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Hald, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Feather- 
stone, Scranton, Pa.; Quinlan, Boston, Mass.: 


THE STUDENT’S CHURCH ay et By the 
Rev. Cuartes Hart, B.A, This portion of 
the Church History comprises the first period 
of the Church, from the ascension of Our 


Lord to the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313. 

Net, $1.70. Postage, 10 cts. 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES. A Com- 
mentary on the Papal Encyclical, ‘‘Rerum 
Novarum”. By Lewis Watt, oe B. Se. 
(Econ.), Boards, net, $0.90. 


i722 BENZIGER BROTHERS 1930 


New York, 36-38 Barclay St. Chicago, 205-207 W. Washington St. 
Cincinnati, 429 Main St. San Francisco, 49 Fourth St. 


Bredestege, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ostdiek, Oma. 
ha, Neb. Other Contributors: Brother Ger- 
ald, Community Supervisor, Kirkwood. Mo.; x 
The Reverend Fathers Cooper, Johnson, 
Sheehy, Sheen, Catholic University of Amert- 


The Selection of the Catholic Book Club for May NS 


TRAMPING TO LOURDES 


By JOHN GIBBONS 


HE author of this fascinating book is an English journalist who undertook 

a walking tour across France from St. Malo to Lourdes not for penance 
but for publication. No extraordinary adventures befell him but his story of 
the simple people and simple events which he observed on the way is told with 
such quiet humor, kindliness and keenness that the reader finds him a most 
pleasant traveling companion. This book is not in any sense pietistic nor does 
it attempt to give a serious discussion of the meaning of Lourdes and its mir- 
acles but rather it captures on paper the atmosphere of the sturdy Catholicism of 
rural France and Lourdes. The end-papers contain a quaint map of the pil- 
grim’s route which adds to the enjoyment of this book. $2.00 


At All Compalic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & sone’ 


Publishers and Booksellers. 


NEW YORK 


44 Barciay 
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